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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 
» TEXAS. 

Dates of the 19th ult. have been received at New 
Orleans from Galveston, and of the 9th from Aus- 
tin. We regret to notice the death of col. Karnes, 
a meritorious officer in the Texian army. His fame 
stood very high as an Indian fighter and pioneer.— 
General Felix Huston had recovered from sickness 
brought on by fatigue in pursuing the savages. A 
public diner had been tendered him at Austin by 
way of acknowledgment for his gallantry in the late 
skirmish with the Cumanches. Col: W. G. Cook 
had been appointed to the command of the Ist re- 
giment of infantry, in place of col. Burleson, re- 
signed. A decided improvement is announced in 
the health of president Lainar, who had been ailing 
for some time. In Galveston they are about erect- 
ing an Episcopal church, A fair was held there on 
the 17th ult. to raise funds for the purpose. The 
inhabitants had returned to Linnville, and were bu- 
sily engaged in repairing the injuries doné by the 
savage enemy. The loss in buildings and other 
propeity is estimated at one hundred thousand dol- 
ars. Advices were received at Austin by express 
from San Antonio, stating that an army of Mexican 
centralists, one thousand storg, had crossed the Rio 
Grande. ‘They were in pursuit, probably, of the fe- 
deralists. ‘he health of Texas appears to be good. 
The Indians have fled into the mountains, and all 
apprehensions of danger from that quarter are for 
the present distnissed. [ Bulletin. 


_ Recognition of Texas. We learn from an authen- 
tic source that advices were received by the Great 
Western, to the effect that the governments of Hol- 
land and Belgium had authorised their ministers in 
London to treat with general Hamilton, for the con- 
clusion of a treaty of recognition, amity and com- 
merce with the new republic of Texas; and that 
gen. Hamilton, the diplomatic plenipotentiary of 

exas, was about to repair to London for that pur- 
pose, [N. Y. Courier. 








CANADA, 
_There have lately been some acts of incendia- 
risin committed along the Canada border, but no 
suspicion rest on Americans as the authors of the 
villainy, and there is generally a good understand- 


ing between the inhabitants on the different sides 
of the line. 


Some of the Canadian papers speak in strong 
terins of the injudicions management of the home 
government. There are a million and half of souls 
in British North Awerica, says the Quebec Ga- 
zette, who have been sincerely disposed to acquit 
themselves of their duty of allegiance to the Bri- 
lish crown, even at the hazard of seeing their 


country desolated by a war with the population of 


the neighboring states, with whom they can have 
fo ground of quarrel. But if people in England 
will undertake to manage the alfairs of these colo- 
nies in the way they have been managed of late, 
§!ving credence to those who know little about the 
colonies, and to have no permanent interest in 
them, it will be found that they are difficult to 
Manage, and will cost more than they are worth. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. A few days 
since we met with a gentleman from the state of 
Maine, who informed us that on the 5th ult. a party 
of surveyors under capt. A. Tolcott, U. S. commis- 
sioner, left Canaan, Vt. for the head waters of Con- 
necticut river, for the purpose of tracing the sources 
of the Magalloway river. A branch of the party to 
which our informant belonged, proceeded through 
Bury, and are now examining the sources of Arnold 
river, at the head of Megantic lake, where they ex- 
pect to meet their companions from the head of the 
Connecticut. 
The party are then to proceed along the dividing 
highlands to the Kennebec road. Another party 
under professor Renwick have proceeded to the 
Restigouche bay, from whence they are to trace the 
highlands agreeable to the treaty, and expect to 
meet the first party in the vicinity of the Kennebec 
road. A third party under major Graham, is em- 
ployed in running the meridian line from Mars hill. 
[ Sherbroke Journal. 

CocuRAN’s CANNON. The New York Herald 
contains a very interesting account of a trial of 
Cockran’s cannon, which took place on Tuesday 
last, at Sandy Hook, under the direction of captain 
Newton of the United States frigate Fulton, and Mr. 
Cochran the inventor. The trial was very satisfac- 
tory in every particular, its peculiar faculties con- 
sist in discharging twelve balls per minute, taking 
eight each time, in its having three breeches, thus do- 
ing away with the possibility of failing ae most guns 
do at the breech, it does not recoil, and requires but 
four men to man it. In the British service eleven 
men are necessary to manage a 64 pounder. 





LETTERS FoR Evrore. The Boston papers say: 
‘There is no charge on letters conveyed to England 
by the Cunard line of steamers from this port. All 
that is needful to be done, is to have them lodged at 
the post office, in Boston, before 10 o’clock on the 
Ist and 15th of the month.. The post office charge 
is one cent on each letter, thick or thin. If letters 
are sent by mail to Boston, by paying postage they 
will be forwarded.” 





FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

The United Stutes and Mexico. We regret to 
learn that very little progress had been made by the 
joint commission under treaty with Mexico for the 


against Mexico, before their adjournment for seve- 
ral weeks, which took place some weeks ago. We 
are mortified by this information, because, having 
been decided and earnest advocates for an amicable 
adjudication and final arbitration of those claims, 
in preference to a resort to arms for redress of the 
alleged grievances uf our citizens, as proposed to 
congress by the executive, we looked with con- 
fidence to a prompt and just action upon the sub- 
ject. 
In accordance with the convention between the 
United States and the government of Mexico for the 
adjustment of the claims referred to, the commis- 
sioners of the two countries were to have met on 
the 7th of July; and at that time the very respecta- 
ble commissioners appuinted on the part of the 
United States were ready to commence their labors. 
Owing to soune causes with which we are unac- 
quainted, the commissioners on the part of Mexico 
did not arrive in this city, the place designated in 
tiie convention for their meeting, until the middle of 
August. © 
Since the 17th of August, the commissioners 
have had regular meetings until within a few days 
past, when they adjourned for a short tine without 
having established any rules for their future govern- 
ment in the adjudication of the multifarious claims 
that will be presented to their consideration, A 
painfal anxiety is naturally felt on this subject by 
the claimants, to whose position the public cannot 
be supposed to be insensible. 
We are at a loss to imagine what difficulties could 
have arisen to frustrate an object so indispensable 
to a judicial tribunal (in which light this board of 
cominissioners must be considered ) as fixed rules of 
action. . 
Where the responsibility rests for this procrastina- 
tion, or rather from this omission to act at all, we 


jutant enol Office. 


adjustment of claims of citizens of the United States | § 


SS BRR I TASS LET TES 


the past, we apprehend that the time designated in 
the convention for the completion of the labors of 
the buard will be far too short. [ Nat. Int. 





THE ARMY. 
Head quarters of the army. 
Adjutant general’s office, Washington Aug. 25, 1840. 
General orders No. 43. 
I—The 3d and 8th regiments of infantry will 
proceed to join the army in Florida, agreeably to 
the special instructions communicated from the ad- 
The present garrisons of 
Forts Towson, Jesup and Smith, will be relieved 
by detachments from the 4th infantry, to consist of 
one company for each post. 
I1—The new work at Fort Wayne will be sus- 
pended until further orders, and lieut: col. Mason, of 
the Ist dragoons, with his command, will take post 
at Fort Gibson. 
ILI—A field officer and two companies of the 2d 
regiment of artillery will take post at Madison bar- 
racks, in time to relieve the infantry garrison on 
the 25th of September. 
1V—Surgeon Harney will repair without delay 
to Cedar Keys, Florida, and report in person to the 
commanding general. Assistant surgeon Maffit 
will repair to Fort Leavenworth and relieve sur- 
geon Macomb, who will proceed without delay to 
join the 8th infantry, and accompany it to Florida. 
Assistant surgeons Leonard and Griffin will each 
accompany a detachment of the 3d infantry to Flo- 
rida, pursuant to the instructions they may receive 
from general Arbuckle. Surgeon Jarvis and assis- 
tant surgeons Abadie and Motte will remain at 
their stations until further orders. By order of 
maj. gen. Macomb, R. Jones, adjt, gen. 
Military movements. The New York Commer- 
cial says that on the Ist instant a detachment of 213 
recruits, for the Ist regiment of infantry, embarked 
on board the ship Leopard, bound for ‘Tampa Bay, 
Florida. Captain Pegram commanding the detach- 
ment, with lieutenants Reynolds, Lancaster, Cald- 
well and Carpenter, attached to the command.— 
These officers all belong to the Ist regiment of in- 
fantry. 

Oni the 3d instant another detachment of 239 re- 
cruils for the 6th regiment of infantry embarked on 
board the ship Moslein, also bound for Tampa Bay. 
Captain Hoffman, of the 6th infantry, in command 
of the detachment, with lieutenants Monroe, Lo- 
vell, Armistead, Maciay and Irwin of the same re- 
iment attached to the command, 

On the 6th instant a third detachment of 143 re- 
cruits, for the 2d regiment of infantry, left Gover- 
nor’s Island, and took passage on board the ship 
John Cumming, for Savannah, and thence will take 
other conveyance for St. Augustine. Lieut. Pen- 
rose, 2d infantry, commands this detachment. ‘The 
following officers are with him:—Lieuts. Tilden 
and Bacon, 2d infantry; liuet. Johnson, 3d infantry, 
and lieuts. Sherman and Field, 3d artillery. 

The following regiments are now in Florida, or 
on their way there: 2d dragoons, 3d artillery, Ist, 
2d, 3d, Gth, 7th and 8th regiments of infantry. 

Ist regiment of artillery is stationed along the 
north eastern frontier. 

2d regiment artillery at Buffalo, Niagara, Ro- 
chester and Sackett’s Harbor. 

4th regiment of artillery in Michigan. 

4th regiment of infantry at Forts Gibson, Smith, 
Towson and Jesup. 

5th regiment of infantry on the upper lakes, and 
upper Mississipp1. é 

Ist regiment of dragoons on the Missouri and 
Arkansas. 

These comprise all the troops of the regular ser- 
vice. 

Death. At the residence of gov. Call, at Talla- 
hassea, Middle Florida, on the 21st ultimo, lieut. 
col. JoHN Green, of the 6th infantry, U. 8. army. 
Col. Green entered the U. 5. service in 1812, as a 
subaltern of the 22d infantry; he was subsequently 
appointed adjutant of this regiment by its colonel, 
(now brig. gen. Hugh Brady, of the army). He 
served with reputation in the different engagements 
on the Niagara frontier, in the campaign of 1814, 
during which period he was promoted to a captain- 
cy. He was retained on the “peace establishment” 
of 1815, and, after eighteen years’ service as a cap- 
tain in the 3d regiment o: infantry, was promoted, 








[N. York Herald. 
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was promoted to be lieut. col. of the 6th infantry, 
of which he was in command at the period of his 
death, o9 3 { Nat. Intel. 

Florida. The Savannah Georgian has the follow- 
ing intelligence from Florida. — 

St. Augustine, Sept. 11. Indian fight. On Sun- 
day last, lieut. Hanson, 7th infantry, discovering 
numerous signs around his post at Wacahaota, pro- 
ceeded with 30 men in search of the trail, He had 
not advanced far before he received a heavy fire 
from the ene my. 10 appeared in large force. One 
of his men was killed and four wounded whom he 
succeeded in taking back to the garrison. There 
was over an hundred Indians. 

Another letter in the same paper says:—‘“I have 
just equversed with a gentleman direct from New- 
nansville, who states that the body of Geiger was 
not found utitil, Thursday 10th. When found, it 
exhibited, one of the most revolting spectacles of 

fiendish vengeance, seen since the commencement 
of the war, He was first whipped until his back 
‘was a mass of clotted gore, his legs were ripped 
from his feet to his hips, then cut with a knife en- 
tirely poond until his upper parts were nearly se- 

arated from his lower, ths heart taken out, and his 
Lana cut of. His, head has not been found. He 
was one of a party of volunteers stationed at Fort 
Walker, who carried the eXpress to lieut. Hanson, 
informing him of the Indian sign. 

Major generals Macomb and Scott were both at 
Saratoga a few days since. 

| Higa THE NAVY. 

Commodore Warrington, it is understood, will 
succeed commodore Wadsworth as navy commis- 
sioner—the latter having been appointed inspector 
of ordinance and amuuounition for the navy. 

The, United States sloop of war Levant, Joseph 
Smoot, esq. commander, arrived at Norfolk on 
Wednesday from. New York, whence she sailed on 

‘the 8d instant. The usual salute was exchanged 
with the U.S, flag ship Delaware. Officers and 
crew all well. She proceeded up to the navy yard; 
she will take the place of the Vandalia in the dry 
dock in two or three days, for the purpose of under- 
going some repairs befure proceeding om her voyage 
to the West Indies. 

Capt. Silas H. Stringham is ordered to the com- 
mand of the ship of war Boston, now fitting out, 
and destined as one of the squadron of observation 
in the China seas, | 

The United States frigate constitution, and United 
States schooner Boxer, were at Callo, July 16, U. 
States ship St. Louis was on a cruise among the is- 
lands. 

The U. 8. sloop of war Concord, commander, 
Wm. Boorum, sailed from Boston a few days since, 
to join the West India squadron. 

The United States mail packet schooner Hayne, 
captain Griffiths, from Havana, via Key West and 
Indian Key, arrived at quarantine yesterday. 

A passenger in the Hayne, writes us that the U. 
S. schooner Otsego, cominanded by lieut. Shubrick, 
captured. a small sloop, on the 8th Sept. called the 
Liberty near Key West light house, under the belief 
that she wasa pirate. There were six men on 
board, who proved to be mechanics of New Orleans, 
who had been spending the summer months at the 
Bahamas. [NV. O. Pic. 


STATES OF THE UNSON. 
MAINE. 


Athens and Madison have elected whig represen- 
tatives, making the whole number 96 certainly— 
and probably 99, three towns being disputed by the 
administration. The whole number of representa- 
tives will be 185—orif Madawaska sends, 186. 
Several towns have not yet elected. 

{ Boston Daily Advertiser. 
VERMONT. 


The legislature of Vermont convened at Mont- 
pelier on the 8th inst. By a letter in the Boston 
Post, we learn that the official vote for governor is 
as follows: 








Jenison, whig, 33,435 
Whig majority, 10,798 


The votes of Barre and Vershire appear to have 
been thrown out on account of informality. In- 
cluding these towns, Dillingham’s vote in the state 
jis 23,050. Last year, 22,257. Jncrease, 793. 
Excluding these towns, the increase 380. Increase 
of the whig vote, nearly 9,009. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The governor of Massachusetis has appointed 
Thursday the 26tk of November, as a day of 
thanksgiving in that state. 

Levi Lincoln has been nominated for re-election 


NEW. YORK. 


ed on Saturday night, the 10th instant, was 43,720, 
nuinber will be increased as the registers have a 


gister during the legal time. The New York cor- 
respondent of the National Intelligencer, says: 
‘Four of our courts have been busy some weeks 


naturalized is unusually large; I have not the means. 
of knowing how inany.” 

Nomination. Ogden Hoffman, Moses H. Grin- 
nell, Edward Curtis and James Munroe, members 
of congress from New York, have been nominated 
by the whigs for re-election. 

The Au 
just returned from this glorious gathering of the } 
unchanged and unterrified democratic republicans 
of the state of New York, and language cannot con- 
vey to our readers an adequate sense of the intense 
interest, and deep and grateful emotions excited by 
this great congregation of the people. It was, per- 
haps, the largest delegated convention ever assein- 
bled within this state. Although called as a con- 
vention of delegates, the people themselves came. 
Feeling the danger of the public liberty, as well as 


the federal administration, they have rallied around 
the ever glorious standard of Jeffersonian republi- 
canism, as they did in 1800, and expressed their firm 
determination again to conquer under that banner. 
The delegation from this city, doubled the num- 
bers that attended from this placey the federal young 
men’s mass convention at Syracuse, on the 30th 
ult. and the number assembled at our place of meet- 
ing, far exceeded the whole federal assemblage at 
Syracuse. These facts speak volumes of encourage- 
ment to the gallant Spartan band, and of warning 
to the apostate federal administration, which has 
sought by every measure and all means, to estab- 
lish a supreme executive power. 
The hon. William C. Rives and the hon. Hugh 
S. Legare, accompanied the New York delegation, 
and their passage was marked at every point with 
the most enthusiastic demonstrations of popular re- 
spect and esteem, making the trip to Auburn little 
less than a triumphal progress. Notwithstanding 
the heavy rain on Wednesday, commencing shortly 
after the departure of the delegates from Albany, at 
every stopping ae the cars were immediately 
surrounded by the people, anxious to see, and ex- 
press their gratitude to, the noble and independent 
son of Virginia, who had offered himself up as a 
sacrifice for the country, should the power of the 
president and the intolerance of party tyranny prove 
too strong for the popular will. It must have glad- 
dened the inmost recesses of the heart of old Vir- 
ginia’s “favorite son,” to receive these unbought and 
unpurchasable testimonials of grateful esteein from 
the democracy of New York. He may bear to 
Virginia the confident assurance, thatas New York 
stood by her Jefferson, in the great political strug- 
gle of 1800, she will now, in 1840, stand by her 
Rives in defence of the great principles of our re- 
publican government, in rescuing the administra- 
tion from the hand of an usurper of the popular 
rights, and restore the integrity of the federal con- 
stitution, and the supremacy of the people. He 
who has seen the popular demonstration of the pre- 
sent week, may read in letters of light, the position 
of New York, defined by a majority of at least 
twenty thousand on the side of liberty and law against 
executive usurpation and dictation. 
But the glory of the progress was eclipsed by the 
splendor of the convention itself! There were the 
people, in their majesty, assembled to deliberate 
upon their grievances, and to repeat and renew to 
each other their high resolves and stern determina- 
tion to maintain the principles of the Jeffersonian 
democracy, and defend the constitution at every 
hazard and at any sacrifice. ‘They will be free,” 
and they, themselves, have “struck the blow.” 
The number assembled upon the ground at the 
opening of the convention in the afternoon, was 
variously estiinated at from ten to fifteen thousand, 
and probably was not less than twelve thousand, 
including a large number of ladies. It was an 
audence composed of those daring and resolute 
men who had remembered, when their principles 
were invaded and their liberties endangered, that 
“they had a country to save, as well as a party to 
serve!’ It wasa congregation of as much energy, 
moral integrity and intelligence, as it has ever been 
our good fortune to witness. 
the soul of any patriot to look upon that great body 
of ftaemen, assembled to perforin their high duties. 





in the fifth congressional district of Massachusetts. 


| secretaries pro. tem. A retiring committee wa 
pap tering voiers. The numberof voters regis- | appointed to report an organization of the co 
tered in the city of New York when the booksclos-| tion. Mr. John, L. Graham, from that co 


it was refreshing to 


The convention had been organized in the fore- 
noon by appointing general James Tallmadge, pre- 


— 
8 then, 


nven. 
Mnittee, 


reported for president of the convention, the veto, 
which is 2,500 more than ever voted there. The | ran democraet, and officer of the army of the reyg, 


lution, and member of the electoral college, which 


right to give certificates to those who could nol re- | gave the vote of this state to Mr. J efferson—geneyal 


PreERRE VAN CourRTLAND, of Westchester. 
After the organization had been completed, the 
convention took a recess for dinner, and met in the 


past in making American citizens, and the number afternoon in the spacious ground in front of the the. 


ological seminary. ‘The hon. N. P. Tallmadge, af. 
ter making a few remarks to the convention, intro. 
duced to the vast assembly. the hon. William ¢, 
Rives, of Virginia. His appearance was hailed wit) 
the most enthusiastic huyzas. 


For four hours Mr. Rives enchained the attention 


rn conservative convention. We have | of his great auditory in a speech, which for solidity 


of reasoning, elegance of diction, happy flow of 
language, apd beautiful manner of delivery, may 
challenge a comparison with any which the crisis 
bas called forth. We shall not do him the injustices 
to attempt a description of his eloquent and master. 
ly performance, but have made arrangements {o 
lace a report of it, (which wants, however, the 


Raeey effect of his marner) before our readers, 


At the close of Mr. Rives’ remarks, the assem. 
blage, still unthinned, called for Mr. Legare, who 


the blighting influence of the despotic ineasures of | rose to make an apology, but obeyed the will of the 


people, and made a speech. It is impossible ty 
pourtray aspeech of Mr. Legare’s. Combining the 
most varied and critical learning with the highest 
thetorical powers, and a rapid flow of thought with 
an impassioned and impressive manner, he surpris. 
ed and highly delighted his auditory. But we have 
not space for further remark. At the close of Mr, 
Legare’s speech, Mr. Hoxie favored the people with 
asong. Mr. Edward Sanford then reported resolu. 
tions and an address. Another song, with ten thon. 
sand voices joining in the chorus, closed this mighty 
gathering; and the people dispersed to carry out, 
through the ballot box, the sentiments of the con. 
vention. [N. Y. Times & Siar. 


NEW JERSEY. 
This state heretofore had seventeen counties, of 
which at the last election, ten gave whig majorities, 
There are now eighteen counties in the state. 
The election for members of the legislature took 
place on Tuesday and Wednesday last, the 13th 
and 14th of October. 
Election. The returns so far as received exhibit 
a large whig gain. The whig majorities are set 
down as follows: Burlington 750, Gloucester 520, 
Mercer 450, Somerset 241, Cumberland 203, Salem 
112, Hudson 201, Morris 203, Middlesex 156, Es. 
sex 1,740, Passaic 199, Monmouth county reported 
tu have given a majority for the whigs—one report 
says 570. ; 
In four counties, viz: Huntington, Snssex, War- 
ren and Bergen, no whig tickets were run. 
The legislature will have a whig majority in both 
branches, thereby securing the election of a whig 
United States senator. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The election. On Tuesday last, the 13th instant, 
elections took place in this state for their 28 repre- 
sentatives to congress, of which last year 17 were 
Van Buren and 11 were whigs; for a part of the 
state senate, and for members to the honse of repre- 
sentatives. Returns have been received to the fol- 
lowing effect: , 
1st congressional district—Brown, (V. B.) elected 
by a majority of 1,384. 
2d district—T wo whigs elected. Sergeant 7,136, 
Toland 7,123; Neal 4,631, Miller 4,590—average 
whig majority 2,569. 
3d district—Ingersoll, (V. B.) 5,989; McMichael, 
(W.) 4,755—Van Boren majority 1,184. This dis- 
trict was represented by a whig in last congress. 
4th district—Brown, Jones and Francis, (W.) 
elected. 
5th district—J. Fornance, ( V. B.) re-elected. | 
Gth districi—R. Ramsey, (W.) elected—a whig 
ain. 
: 10th district—W . Simonton, (W.) elected. 
11th districi—L. Gerry, (V. B.) re-elected. 


The Van Buren vote of the three first districts, 
including Philadelphia city and county, has been 
largely increased, but the counties so far as heard 
from, have shown considerable whig gain. We 
have returns from twenty-one counties, which with 
Philadelphia city, places the parties, as to the ag- 
gregate vote, just about as they stood in the saine 
districts in the election of 1836, and showing 4 
whig gain, as compared with 1838, uf upwards © 
| 2,000 votes. 

It is ascertained that the whigs will havea ma- 


12 members in the house, so far as returns are fe- 
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Governor Porter and the banks. We learn from 
the Pennsylvania Sentinel, that the governor of 
Pennsylvania has called on the banks in that state, 
tor their several proportions of the balance of a loan 
authorised by the last legislature, no proposals hav- 
ing been received by the executive within the time 
specified for such proposals. The amount to be ad- 
vanced to the state at this time is $1,156,000. 


The Philadelphia banks, ‘The question of resump- 
tion occupies considerable attention in Philadelphia. 
The great difficulty in the way, says Bicknel’s re- 

rter, is the indebtedness of that city to the east, 
the amount of which is $6,000,000. «Unless some 
satisfactory arrangement can be made at this impor- 
tant point, a general resumption, a8 before stated, 
js impossible. Our banks, even in the present re- 
duced condition of their circulation, could not spare 
3,000,000 with safety, so that any sudden demand 
jor specie in New York ard Boston would immedi- 
ately lead to drafts upon Philadelphia, and to all the 


' unpleasant consequences.” 


The Philadelphia commercial list of Saturday 


) says— 


There was a general meeting of delegates from 
the different banks of the city and county last even- 
ing, (Thursday) -at the board of trade room. Dele- 

tes were present from twelve, out of fourteen 

nks—the Girard and Southwark not being repre- 
sented. ‘The object was to take into consideration 
the application of the United States bank, to enable 
that institution to resume on the 15th January next. 
A resolution was offered and adopted, recommend- 
ing a loan to the bank, to the amount of six millions 
of dollars, to be taken by the various banks, in pro- 

ortion to their means. Seven banks voted in the 

affirmative—two (North America and Farmers and 
Mechanics’) in the negative—three declined voting, 
not having received instructions, and two not re- 
presented. We learn that some of the banks votin 
in the affirmative, have _to-day rescinded the votes 
of their delegates, which places the subject in its 
former position, and it is probable that nothing de- 
finite will be had until after the election. 

It is said that Mr. Jaudon’s connexion with the 


U.S. bank will soon terminate, and also, that Mr. 


Dunlap will retire from the presidency in January. 
For the latter rumor, we learn, there is no founda- 


_ tion, Lemuel Lamb, esq. for inany years past presi- 
'dentof the Mechanics’ bank, has resigned that sta- 
| tion, with a view, it is said, of entering into com- 
' mercial pursuit. 


Pennsylvania and Ohio canal. The Cleveland 
(Ohio) Herald announces the arrival at that place, 
by way of the Pennsylvania and Ohio canal, of 
126,315 Ibs. of merchandise, and 376,648 Ibs. of 
iron and nails. The time is not far distant when 
considerable supplies from the Atlantic market will 
reach Cleveland by this route. 


Trade of Pittsburg. Pennsylvania canal collector’s 
office, Pittsburgh, July 9th, 1840. 
Dear sir: Agreeably to your request I now fur- 
nish you the statistics of this office. 
The number of boats cleared since the opening of 
navigation (on March 16th) to the 30th of June in- 


 clusive, is 1,109, and the amount of tonnage since 


October 31st, is 44,853,318 pounds, and the tolls 
$28,066 96. The number of boats cleared at Johns- 
town from opening of navigation up to July first, 


is 1,025 
Blairsville, 76 
Freeport, 226 


The amount of tonnage taken off at this office so 
far as we have an account of it, is 19,676,983 Ibs. 
here are about 120 boats plying on this division ot 
this canal, and will average at least six hands to a 
boat. The regular lines are as follows: 
Pennsylvania packet.co. | Hays & Black, agents. 
estern transportation co. ‘freight and packet” 
Hays & Black do. 
Union do. do. H. & P. Graff. 
Binghams do. do. Wm. Bingham. 
Patent portable car body line Taffe & O’Couner. 
lechanics do. L. M. Keir. 
espatch do. J.C. Reynolds. 
Reliance line, ‘freight & packet’ J. McFadden. 
Hollidaysburgh do. J.P. Reed, 
- American line C. W. Caldwell. 
Baltimore, Pittsbugh & U.S. line, H. Devin. 
ennsylvania & Ohio line, McDowell & Co. 
¢ foregoing may be relied on as correct. Very 
respectfully yours, Wo. Incuam, collector. 
Isaae Harris. 
\ Port of Pitisburg— Pennsylvania canal business. 
P © Present this week the aggregate of the business 
the Pennsylvania canal, arriving at and depart- 


Wilson McCandless and Hilliary Brunot, esqs. a 
committee of councils, and Wm. Ingham, esq. col- 
lector, for the use of the board, for selecting a site 
for the marine hospital for the United States on the 
upper Ohio river. These with a large mass of other 
important and useful information was collected and 
presented to the marine board by the committees 
of the select and common councils and the board of 
trade. , 
106,171 bbls. flour. 
1,032 do. whiskey. 
33,431 boxes window and other glass. 
1,500 bushels dried apples. 


Nesbitt, 
Weast, 

Clagett, 
Zeigler, 


Newcomer, 


Whig majority for senat 
jority for delegates 1293. 
Last October the Van 


Washington county. 
For senator. . 
2,504 | Wason, 
For delegates. 


2,444 
2.442 
2,467 
2,479 





Rentch, 
Mason, 
Garrot, 
Lyday, 
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) Girard college. The expense up to January | viz: from the 16th of March, the time the canal For delegates. 

ton this college amounted to the colassai sum of} opened, to the 14th of July, (some only reporting | Sprigg, 1,234 | Neff, 1,142 
| - 972,712, and the college reported by the archi-j{ to the lst of July) furnished by the different canal | Thayer, 1,205 | Huddleson, 1,106 
on to be about two-thirds completed. transportation companies, to John B. Bakewell, | Coombs, 1,208 | Price, 1,100. 


Average whig majority 104. The Van Buren 
majority in 1839 was 58. 


2,292 


2,347 
2,321 
2,321 
2,325, 


for 212; average whig ma- 


Buren ticket was elected 





86,616 do. wheat. by an average majority of 260. 
17,867 do. coal. Frederick county. 
513,485 Ibs. tobacco, in hhds. For delegates. 
9,812,431 do. bacon, do. E. A. Lynch, 2,890 | Quynn, 2,701 
6,138,300. do. mess pork. Richardson, 2,935 Schley, 2,695 
377,719 do. cotton in bales. Naill, 2,884 | MeKeehan, “2,709 
1,474,610 do. lard in kegs. Motter, 2,895 | Dunlop, 2;704 
38,568 do. butter in bbls. i W. Lynch, 2,891 | Geyer, 2,688 
287,334 do. buffalo rolies and deer skins in bales.| | Average whig majority 1794. ‘ Last year the Van. 
203;356 do. wool, in sacks. Buren ticket was elected by an average majority of 
44,537 do. feathers do. 2263. | 
45,049 do. hemp bales. Carroll county. 
92,240 do. ginseng sacks. For delegates. : 
55,741 do. rags. Hook, 1,514 | Boyle, 1,600 
12.411 do. sole leather. Engle, 1,486 | Shower, 1,607 
4,340 do. venison. Shelman, 1,485 | Stull, 1,563 
15,130 do. castings Steele, 1,369 | Lecompte, 1,533 


4,591,911 do. 
other miscellaneous articles. 


MARYLAND. 

Election returns. The following are the returns 
of the election which took place on the 7th instant. 
Baltimore city. 

The votes of the respective wards were inserted 
at page 87 of the Register. The following is the 
aggregate. 


dry goods, groceries, hardware and 
{ Harris’ Intel. 


For senator. 


Whig. Van Buren. 
Ridgely, 7,072 | Howard, 7,342 
Van Buren majority 270. 
For delezates. 
Walsh, 7,089 | Presstman, 7,289 
Collins, 7,109 | Graves, 7,290 
Sewell, 7,103 | Seidenstrieker, 7,292 
Leary, 7,103 | Gallagher, 7,295 
Purviance, 7,101 | Legrand, 7,286 





Average Van Buren majority 1913. 
In 1836 the majority for Van Buren in the city 
was 110. The Van Buren majority last October 





was 423. 
Baltimore county. 

For senator. 

Winder, 1,656 | Ely, 2,372 
Van Buren majority 716. 

For delegates. 
Gittings, 1,657 | Poultney, 2,327 
McHeny, 1,615 | Orrick, 2,327 
Carroll, 1,667 | Welch, 2,328 
Gorsuch, 1,647 | Randall, 2,339 
Howard, 1,673 | Holimes, 2,333 

Average Van Buren majority 679. 
For commissioners. 
Chapman, 1,609 | Walker, 2,312 
Matthews, 1,640 | Bosley, of Jno. 2,305 
Cole, 1,655 | Hoshal, 2,278 
Anne Arundel counly. 

For delegates. 
Ridgely, 1,378 | Hammond, , 1,327 
Gantt, 1,378 | T. Dorsey, 1.312 
M. Dorsey, 1,347 | Owens, 1,313 
Estep, 1,374 | Merriken, 1,304 





Average whig majority last year, 4 vote. Aver- 
age whig majority now, 504. Whig gain, 49%. 
for commissioner. 





Brogden, 


Brewer, 


575 | Franklin, 
City of Annapolis. 
For delegate. 


170 | 


Iglehart, 


623 


148 





'9§ from the port of Pittsburg for about 4 months, 


Last year the Van Buren delegate was elected by 
a majority of 18. 
For commissioner. 





Brogden, 169 | Franklin, 149 
Prince George’s county. 
For delegates. 
Tuck, 859 | Hilleary, 396 
Sprigg, 841 | Robey, 402 
Bowie, 827 | Cooke, 376 
Maccubbin, 719 | Tolson. 304 


_ Average whig majority over 300. Last year it 

was 564: 

Allegany county. 
For senator. 
1,229 | Bioucher, 


Beall, 1114 


Average Van Buren majority 122. 
Last year, owing to disunion in the Van Buren 


ranks, one whig (col. Hook) was elected in this 
county. He is now beaten by 49 votes. The Van 
Buren majority in 1838 was 309. 





Harford county.” 
For delegates. 
Billingslea, 1,274 | Sutton, 1,292 
Whitford, 1,243 | Hope, 1,250 
Hopkins, 1,224 | Williams, 1,237 
Horton, 1,080 | Polk, 1,221 
For commissioners. 
McCoy, 1,292 | Courtney 1,227 
McGaw, 1,265 
Davis, 1,219 
Amos, (independ’t) 1,731 
Two whigs and two Van Buren delegates elect- 


ed—a whig gain of£two. Four whig- commissioners 
and one Van Buren elected. Last year the Van 
Buren majority was 299. 

Cecil county. 

For senator. 


Howard, 1,386 | Mackey, 1,354 
For delegates. 

Morton, 1,383 | Cameron, 1,352 

Simcoe, 1,374 | Knight, 1,362 

Maxwell, 1,391 | Heckart, 1,366 


Average whig majority 222. 
ren majority 178. | 
For commissioners. 


In 1839, Van Bu- 











Joneg, 172 | Price, 73 
Bayard, 112 | Nowland, 113 
Bennett, 223 | Purnell, 216 
Carter, 191 | Cowan, 264 
Janney, 266 | Gillespie, 179 
Haines, 306 | Gather, 225 

Kent county. 

For delegates. 
Welsh, 664 | Blackiston, 504 
Jones, 650 | Ringgold, 4938 
Edes, 655 | Cann, 504 

For levy court. 
Mann, 661 | Comegys, 500 
Wallace, 659 | Thomas, 501 
‘Durding, 662 | Miller, 500 

Average whig majority 155. 

Talbot county. 

for delegates. 
Hambleton, 713 | Martin, 734 
Kemp, 713 | Lowe, 737 
Hopkins, 710 | Willis, 740 

for commissioners. 

Townsend, 728 | Harnson, 724 
Goldsborough, 715 | Leonard, 735 





The average Van Buren majority is 35—last year 
it was 50. 
Caroline county. 








For delegates. 
Orrell, 648 | Fountain, 579 
Nicolls, 683 | Sangston, 591 
Sullivan, 656 | Cheezum, 584 

Average whig majority about 80. 

for levy court. 
Thawiey, 677 | Keene, 584 
Potter, 676 | Jones, 58 
Dukes, 664 | Chance, 581 
| Slack, 658 | Bishop, 601 
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Montgomery country. Senate. The seven districts which this yeary On Tuesday, at 11 o’clock, the conventi 
For delegates. elected senators stand as follows: again organized, without any abatement of spirit 5, 
Ehgland, 1,089 | Dade, rs] 1840. 1839. enthusiasm, and but little of numbers. Mr, Ray, 
Gaither, 1,021 | Worthington, 685 Whig. V.B. Whig. V. B.| opened the discussion in a speech of more tha 
Gott, 1,025 } Carter, 690 | Cecil, 1 0 0 1 hours, and fully sustained the high reputation he 
Gittings, 1,020 | Spencer, 705} Queen Anne’s, va 0 0 1 has acquired asa debater. The veteran whig, Lewis 
_Average whig majority 308. Washington, 1 0 0 1 ~| Williams, was next called out, and delivered a mog 
CTR Anne’s county. Allegany, 1 0 0 1 capital speech. The enthusiasm with which Meggr. 
For senator. Baltimore city, 0 1 1 0 Stanly, Rayner and Williams were received by the 
Palmer, 774 | Roberts, 682 Baltimore county, 0 1 0 1 | immense throng must have been gratifying in th, 
For delegates. Worcester, 1 0 1 0 {highest degree. | 
George, - 978 | Finley, 681 one pon — an James W. Bryan, esq. elector in the Newbern djs, 
Ford, 765 | Wilmer, 682 cil 5 * 2 __-5 | trict, was next called for. He has the finest elocy, 
Paca, © 765 | Bryan, 698| Whig gain three senators. ‘Che senate will now | tion of almost any one within our knowledge, ang 





_ Whig majority nearly 100. Last year the average 


Van Buren majority was 75. 





Dorchester county. 
For delegates. 
Jacobs, 1,121 | No opposition, 
Keene, , 1,120 
Frazier, 1,113 P 
Tall, . . 1,099 
Somerset county. : 
For delegates. AS 
Williams, 1,351 |! Sanders, 863 
Jones, 1,359 | Ballard, 865 
Parsons, 1,384 | Beauchamp, 832 
Rider, 1,371 | Brattan, 835 
. Average whig majority 5174. 
orcester county. 
For senator. 
Townsena, 1,237 | Fassitt, 924 
Whig majority 313. 


We have not been able to procure the votes for 
members to the house of delegates. The regular 
whig candidates, Edwin Forman, Levi Cathell, 
Ebenezer Hearn and Jas. Hooper, were elected 


without opposition. 
Calvert county. 


For delegates. 
Hellen, 496 | Parran, 369 
Dalrymple, 493 | Spicknell, 348 
Weems, 464 ackall, 345 

Average whig majority 133. 

Charles county. 

For delegates. 
J.D. Bowling, 807 | Francis Neale, 519 
George Brunt, 806 | Nich. Stonestreet, 489 
John Matthews, 804 | Wm. B. Stone, 505 





Average whig majority 301}. 
St. Mary’s county. 


For delegates. 
Heard, 865 | No opposition. 
Coade, 863 
Causin, 828 


In three of the counties, viz: St. Mary’s, Dorches- 
ter and Worcester, there were no Van Buren tickets 


run—except for a senator in the latter. 
RECAPITULATION, 


The popular vote in the annexed table is made by 


taking the highest delegate vote on each side. 


Popular vote. House of delegates. 
184(). 1840. 1839. 
Counties. Ww. 


Alleghany, 1,234 1,142 
Anne Arundel, 1,378 1,327 
Annapolis city, 170 148 


Baltimore city, 7,109 7,295 
Baltimore co. 1,673 2,339 
Calvert, 496 369 
Caroline, 683 591 
Cecil, 1,391 1,391 
Charles, 807 519 
Carroll, 1,514 1,607 
Dorchester, 350* 

Frederick, 2,985 2,709 
Harford, 1,274 1,292 
Kent, 664 504 
Montgomery, 1,025 737 


Prince George’s, 727 402 
Queen Anne’s 773 698 
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St. Mary’s, 500* 

Somerset, 1,359 865 

Talbot, 713 740 

Washington, 2,479 2,347 

Worcester, 1,237 924 
30,491 27,946 60 19 33 46 
27,946 





Whig maj. now 2,545 
V. B. maj. 1839, 912 





Whig gain, 3,457 

The nett whig gain is 27 delegates—and the whig 
majority in the house, is 41. Last year the Van 
Buren majority was 13. 





*Whig majorities. 


V.B. W. V.B. W. V.B. 
1 


tables. 


dress. 


ter: 


declaration of rights. 


state. 


and fearless manner. 


bly spent. 





Michael Holt, of Oran 
barrus; and Rufus Reed, of Iredell. 

And, on motion of Mr. George W. Haywood, 
Charles Manly, Edmund B. Freeman and H. W. 
Miller were appointed secretaries. 


The convention being declared to be duly organiz- 
}ed, Mr. Badger addressed it for nearly an hour on 
the great political topics of the day, and concluded 
by offering for the adoption of the convention, the 
It was accordingly read by 
Mr. Manly, and the question on its adoption was 
carried in the affirmative by adeafening shout. We 
consider it one of the ablest papers to which the 
present state of the country has given birth, and it 
should be circulated by thousands throughout the 


Among the 
the crowd were Messrs. 
P. Green, of Virginia, H. L. Robards, of Granville, 
and Guthrie, of Chatham. 

At night there was speaking again at the whig 
encampment and at the log cabin. 


stand 15 whigs, 6 Van Buren—whig majority 9.— 
Last year parties stood 12 whigs 9 Van Buren. 

The following was the vote at the last presiden- | 
tial and gubernatorial elections. 


1836. 1838. 
PRESIDENT. GOVERNOR. 

Van Buren. Harrison. Grason. Steele. 
Baltimore city 5,740 5,630 6,074 6,198 
Baltimore co, 2,482 2,069 2,452 1,477 
Annapolis city 120 156 141 146 
Cecil 1,092 1,020 1,359 1,251 
Hartford 920 1,080 1,255 1,129 
Queen Anne’s 517 637 686 641 
Kent 367 589 644 530 
Frederick 3,015 3,130 2,532 2,532 
Carroll (new county) 1,646 1,343 
Montgomery 512 936 742 852 
Prince George’s 450 728 684 778 
Calvert 284 363 357 415 
Caroline 492 576 577 583 
Charles 356 514 510 715 
Dorchester 694 966 847 1,113 
Somerset 523 ~=:1,030 j. 163 
St. Mary’s 190 643 449 794 
Talbot 479 656 732 599 
Washington 1,895 2,079 2,226 1,966 
Worcester 541 1,032 maj. 397 


Harrison’s majority in 1836 was 3,684.—Gover- 
nor Grason’s majority in 1838 was 241. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 3 

Elections, The Raleigh Star states that the elec- 
tion takes place on the 20th inst. in this state in- 
stead of the 19th inst. as heretofore given in our 


North Carolina whig convention. The greatest 
popular convention ever gathered together in North 
Carolina was held at Raleigh (the seat of govern- 
ment of the state) on Monday, the 5th inst. The 
number of citizens present is said to have amount- 
ed to twelve thousand; affording a conclusive proof 
of the deep interest felt by the good people of that 
state in the present political contest. 

Ex-governor John Owen was called to preside 
over the great assembly, and, on being conducted 
to the chair, delivered a neat and very suitable ad- 


What followed we copy from the Raleigh Regis- 


At the conclusion of this address, on motion of 
Mr. W. R. Gales, the following gentlemen were 
tamed as vice presidents, viz: William B. Shepard, 
of Pasquotank; Andrew Joyner, of Halifax; John 
McLeod, of Johnston; Richard Hinds, of Edge- 
combe; R. Galloway, of Rockingham; F. J. Hill, 
of Brunswick; Wm. Robards, of Granville; Alfred 
Dockery, of Richmond; R. C. McNamara, of Rowan; 
ge; D. M. Barringer, of Ca- 


Mr. Mangum being called for by the crowd to 
address the convention, it was announced that he 
was detained at home by sickness. 

Mr. Stanly was then called out and addressed the 
convention nearly two hours in his- usually fervid 


After dinner, a number of gentlemen were called 
on for speeches, and the evening was most agreea. 
entlemen who addressed 


arringer, of Cabarrus, C. 





was, on this occasion, in his best vein. Of course 
he served up a rich intellectual treat to his hearers. 
An incident occurred whilst he was speaking 
which, being very uncommon, excited considerabf’ 
sensation, and deserves to be noticed. Three eagle; 
were distinctly described, at a great height, for ge. 
veral moments hovering directly over the thousands 
assembled to hear the discussion of great and im. 
portant political questions connected with the ap. 
proaching presidential election. 

The rev. Mr. Crudup, of Granville, was next cal. 
led on, and addressed the convention for about haif 
an hour, but we were not fortunate enough to hea 
him. After he concluded, Mr. . Boyden, of Surry, 
was loudly called for, and delivered a most spirited 
speech, which was enthusiastically received. The 
hour being late, the convention then adjourned sing 
die, and dinner was again served up at the encamp. 
ment for the delegates. 


We are aware that we have given but a very in. 
perfect account of this great occasion. With a greater 
allowance of time, and under more favorable cir. 
cumstances of preparation, we should despair of 
doing justice to the incidents of, our glorious two 
days. Wewill venture to say that no person who 
attended this immense gathering left Raleigh with 
a single doubt on his mind as to the triumphant 
majority which we shall give for old Tip in Noven. 
ber. Each dele,ate must have become Satisfied 
that this bright prospect is before us, not only from 
conversation with others, but from his own personal 
observation of the materials which constituted the 
convention, the tone and temper which marked all 
its proceedings, and, perhaps, more than all, the 
gratifying reception which every where along the 
routes of the various delegations, from every house 
and cabin, was extended to them. The farmer for 
got his toils, the laborer his work—even the women 
abandoned their household duties—and all, actu- 
ated by common impulse, rushed to the road side, 
to give one hearty ‘thurrah for old Tip,” and to 
bid the delegates “God speed” in their good work. 

And we know that the enthusiasm manifested here 
pervades the whole body of the whig population 
throughout the state; and we look forward to the 
12th of November next as another ‘glorious fifth”— 
an auspicious day, when we will be released fiom 
the fears of tha! dire oppression which hangs over 
the land; and when we may ‘again behold the go 
vernment administered as in those old days, when 
democracy was soinething more than an idle name. 

Taking the convention ail together, the short time 
between its call and its assembling, the sparseness 
of our population, the few facilities for transport: 
ing large masses of the people, and it will compare 
advantageously with any ever held south of the Po- 
tomac. 


We should do great injustice to an individual ‘0 
whom we are more indebted than to any other per 
son for the order and propriety of the procession, if 
we omitted to give him a distinct notice. We al: 
lude to gen. John I. Pasteur, of Newbern, a gentle- 
man whose military knowledge is only exceeded by 
the possession of all those qualities which const!- 
tute a clever fellow. Aided by gen. Robert W. 
Haywood, and lieut. Lucas, of the Raleigh Guards, 
the arrangements were all so perfect that no irreg'’ 
larity occurred in the whole procedure, from be 
ginning to end. 

GEORGIA. 

Political contests. ‘This state has long been the 
theatre of very severe, and singularly marked poll 
tical contests, a condensed view of which We here 
to annex, taken from the Salem, Mass. Gazetlé, 
authority to be relied on:— 

The first election of governor by the people wa 
in 1825, when in the memorable contest betwee" 
Troup and Clark, the former was elected by a he 
jority of 683 votes at which time there were oe, 
votes polled. In 1827 Jolin Forsyth was electe 
without any regularly organized opposition, t¥° 
candidates of the opposite party to Mr. F. having 
successively died after their nomination and before 
the election. These were Matthew Talbot, 2” 
col. Duncan G. Campbell. In 1829, Mr. sete 
was elected over maj. Crawford, both belonging 
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the Troup party, the Clark men generally casting} Col. Wm. H. Sparks, of Assumption, then fol- peat: betigshig ommaglveags. ss. hg 


: in favor of Mr. Gilmer. In 1831, Wii- 
ey eg ee the candidate of the Clark party, 
aan over Mr. Gilmer by 1,500 votes, and in 
1333 the same gentleman was again elected over 
maj. Crawford by 2,200 votes. In 1834 old party 
lines were pretty much broken down; a number of 
the Troup party joining with the mass of the Clark 

arty formed what has since been known as the 
union party, and sustained the administration of 

eneral Jackson, while a smaller number of Clark 
men joined with the mass of the Troup party, and 
formed what has since been termed the state 
rights party, which opposed that administation.— 
The first stroggle under this new organization of 

arties resulted in the success of the union congres- 
sional ticket by 5,000 majority, and a majority of 
about 80 in the legislature. In 1835, governor 
Schley the candidate of the union party, beat judge 
Dougherty 2,500 votes, and the party had a majority 
of about 60 in the legislature. In 1836, the union 
ticket succeeded with one exception for congress, 
by an average majority of 1,000, and a majority of 
40 in the legislature. In 1837 the stdles rights can- 
didate for governor was elected by about 750 majo- 
rity, and the union party had a majority of 30 in the 
jegislature. In 1838 the union party had become 
decidedly the Van Buren party, and the state rights 
party defeated them by an average majority of 1,100; 
but 1839, the Van Buren party elected a governor 
and legislature by 1,827 majority. 

The election in Georgia for nine members of con- 
gress, and members of the state legislature, took 
place on the 5th inst. A year ago, Dougherty, 
whig, was elected governor over McFernald, ve B. 
by 1,910 majority. Two years ago the entire whig 
congressional ticket was elected; but three of the 
members, on their arrival at Washington, acted 
with the Van Buren party. These three members, 
Messrs. Black, Colquitt and Cooper, are now among 
the Van Buren candidates. Georgia elects her 
congressmen by general ticket. 

Of the election which took place on the 5th inst. 
we have returns from sixty-five of the ninety-three 
counties in the state; they give the following aggre- 


gate: 


: 1840. 1839. 
Whig ticket 32,347 32,807 
Van Buren ticket 27,651 34,634 








Whig majority 4,696 V.B. 1,827 

This places the result beyond doubt. 

LOUISIANA. 

Whig state convention. Ata meeting of the whig 
delegates from the different parishes of the state of 
Louisiana, convened according to previous notice, 
at Baton Rouge, on the 28th of September, 1840. 

The assembly having been called to order by judge 
Thomas Gibbs Morgan, the following persons were 
named as officers, and unaniinously appreved by the 
meéling, viz: 

President. 
Baton Rouge. 

Vice presidenis—Ist distriet Frederick Buisson, 
esq.; 2nd dist. gen. D. B. Morgan; 3d dist. Narcisse 
Landry, esq.; 4th dist. Neuville De Cloute, esq.; 5th 
disct. gen. Horatio S. Spriggs. 

; Secretaries-—-Wm. H. Wikoff, of East B. Rouge; 
Adolph Layet and Frederick Wilkinson, of New 
Orleans. 

An honorable veteran of °76, Mr. William Tabor, 
of Lafourche Interior, who fought through the war 
in the south, was at King’s Mountain, and served 
in col. Wm. Washington’s horse, against Tarleton’s 
legion at the battle of the Cowpens, was presented 
to the convention by the hon. E. D. White, and in- 
vited to take a seat by the side of the president. 

The convention was opened by therev. Dr. Win. 
B. Lacy, of East Baton Rouge, with an eloquent 
prayer. 

On motion, the chairman of the whig delegation 
froin Mississippi, and also the nominated whig pre- 
sidential electors for Louisiana, were invited to be 
seated or the rostrum. 

A letter from the bon. S. S. Prentiss, of Missis- 
sippi, apologizing for his non-attendance, being 
prevented from being present by his numerous en- 
gagements for the whig cause in his own state, was 
then read by judge Morgan, as also an answer from 
the Rodney Tippecanoe club, Miss. to an invitation 
given them to attend the convention, containing an 
acceptance of the invitation. 

On motion of R. N. Ogden, esq. a committee of 
five was appointed to draw up resolutions expres- 
sive of the opinions of the meeting, and Messrs. R. 
N. Ogden, Wm. De Buys, J. B. Armant, sen.C. M. 
Conrad and Walter Brashear, were named by the 
President as said committee. 

The committee having retired, the hon. E. D. 
White was called on and made an able and appro- 
Priate speech in reply to the call. 


Gen. Philemon H. Thomas, of Fast 





lowed, in a strain of eloquence — surpassed. 

The hon. Thomas W. Chinn, of West Baton 
Rouge, was then called on, and addressed the meet- 
ing ina brief but forcible manner; his remarks were 
warmly received. —~ 

The convention then took a recess of one hour, 
for refreshments at the barbacue. ; 

On the return tu the place of meeting, judge J. F. 
Canonage, of New Orleans, at-the loudly expressed 
desire of all present, spoke in the French language, 
at considerable length and in the most energetic 
manner, being frequently interrupted by the ap- 
plause of the auditory. : 

J.S. Verger, esq. one of the delegation from Vicks- 
burg, Miss. next took the floor, in answer to an uni- 
versal call. For earnestness, vigor and a correct 
statement of important facts, Mr. Yerger’s speech 
has seldom been equalled. Mr. Y¥’s quaint and most 
impressive manner, much resembling that of Mr. 
Prentiss’ drew down deafening shouts of applause 
at his conclusion. 

R. N. Ogden, esq. chairman of the committee to 
prepare resolutions, then presented the following, 
accompanied by some appropriate remarks, which 
were enthusiastically received by the meeting: 

Wuereas, It is the right of the citizens of the 
United States peaceably to assemble and consult 
concerning the welfare of their country, and freely 
to express their opinions respecting the administra- 
tion of their government; therefore, we the whigs 
of Louisiana assembled in convention at Baton 
Rouge, on this 28th day of September, 1840, do 
solemnly resolve— 

That we have seen with alarm the fearful ad- 
vances made by the present administration in a 
course of measures tending in an eminent degree to 
sap the foundations of our free republican govern- 
ment, to overturn and destroy it, and to bury under 
its ruins. the liberties of the people. 

They have abused the patronage of the executive 

ower to the basest purposes of party influence, by 
introducing bribery and corruption into our elec- 
tions, thereby striking a fatal blow at the elective 
franchise, on the purity and independence of which 
our civil liberties essentially depend. 

They have used their utmost efforts to subsidize 
and corrupt the public press, and to convert the 
post office, that great channel of intelligence, intoa 
vehicle of slander for the promotion of their correct 
political designs. 

They have destroyed the national currency while 
pretending to reform and improve it, thereby para- 
lyzing the whole business of the nation, and bring- 
ing incalculable mischief and distress upon the peo- 
ple; and to our prayers for relief, they have insult- 
ingly replied, ‘‘the people expect too much from 
the government.” 

While professing the purest democracy they have 
constantly trampled upon the public will, appoint- 
ing to office nen who had been discarded from the 
confidence of the people, forcing upon them mea- 
sures adverse to their wishes as repeatedly and con- 
stitutionally expressed, and they have endeavored 
to create in a time of profound peace a large mili- 
tary establishment unneeded, expensive, oppres- 
sive, unconstitutional and dangerous to the liberties 
of the country. 

They have with a high hand seized upon the mo- 
ney of the nation, taken it from the custody of the 
law where the constitution places it, and put it un- 
der the control of the executive, thus uniting the 
power of the purse to the power of the sword, an 
union which has never yet failed to overthrow pub- 
lic liberty, an union which constitutes the very de- 
finition of despotic power, and this fatal union is 
now rendered permanent by the passage of the sub- 
treasury law. 

While professing reverence for state rights they 
have aimed an insulting and fatal blow at the honor 
and credit of the states, by holding them up to the 
world a3 insolvent corporations, and as to one of 
them, whose soil is rendered classic by the battle 
fields of the revolution, they have trampled upon 
the emblem of her sovereignty and virtually expel- 
led her from the union. 

While professing peculiar regard for the interests 
and security of the south, they have introduced into 
our political discussions a question, the agitation of 
which is fraught with danger and mischief, thereby 
evincing a reckless disregard of the interests of the 
south, and in all these pernicious measures they 
will persevere unless the people arrest them in their 
course. 

Resolved, That we view with feelings of great in- 
dignation, the gross and unfounded charges that are 
made by the opponents of William Henry Harrison, 
against that tried patriot and citizen, and particular- 
ly the infamous one of abolition, when every action 
and every vote of his political life prove, incontesta- 
bly, his soundness upon the subject of southern rights 


Missouri question and whose opinion on the subject 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, (on both of 
which he has voted or acted in direct opposition to 
general Harrison), prove him to be regardless of 
southern rights. 

Resolved, That though the proud laurel earned by 
Louisiana, in her July elections, of being the whig 
state, has since been snatched from her brow by a 
sister stale, we now proclaim our fixed determina- 
tion to regain that high title, and we hereby give a 
bold and confident challenge to every whig state of 
the union to a friendly and patriotic contest with us, 
for the glittering prize of the flag that. is to be pre- 
sented to that state which shall give the largest 
proportionate whig majority at the presidential con- 
test, pledging ourselves individually, each to the 
other, that we will use the most untiring zeal, in- 
dustry and honorable exertions for that object, and 
thus in the face of and in competition with the 
whole union, gain for Louisiana, now and forever, 
the proud appellation of “the flag state.” 

Resolved, That every whig who neglects either 
to deposite his own vote, or to use his best exertions 
to promote the sacred cause at the coming election, 
will be guilty of betraying the interests of his coun- 
try, equally as if he had turned his back to the 
enemy on the field of battle. 

The resolutions having been read in French and 
English, they were adopted in both languages by 
acclamation. 

Judge Thos. Gibbs Morgan being then loudly and 
repeatedly called on, spoke at considerable length 
on the different objects of the meeting, but more 
especially on the subject of the destruction of the 
United States bank and the disfranchisement of 
New Jersey. Well known as is the eloquence of 
this gentleman, on the present occasion has excel- 
led himself—being a nalive New Jersey blue, the 
warmth with which he handled the wrongs inflicted 
upon her, found a quick response in every bosom. 
The star of Jersey shrouded with clouds but still 
with the motto of “New Jersey resurget,”? which 
was immediately in front of him, appeared to be 
inspiring. More than one eye was moist in looking 
at that banner clothed in erape, and that small 
delegation, and in listening to the soul stirring words 
of Morgan. His final address to the lovely ladies 
of Louisiania, who graced the occasion by their 
presence in large numbers, was most impressive. 

The president then communicated to the conven- 
tion a general invitation from the Mississippi dele- 
gation to the whigs of Louisiana, to attend their 
state convention, to be held at Jackson, on the 5th 
prox. J.M. Chilton, esq. of Mississippi, on being 
called, after some remarks, gave a characteristic 
anecdote of the hon. John Quincy Adams, which 
was received with cheers. 

Night then approaching, the meeting adjourned 
sine die. PHILEMON THOMAS, prest. 

FRED. WILKINSON, * 

ADOLPHE LAYET, 

Wm. H. Wikor, 

Candidate. Judge Moore is the whig candidate 
to fill the vacancy in the third congressional district 
of Louisiana, caused by the resignation of the hon. 
Rice Garland. As yet no Van Buren candidate has 
been nominated. 

New Orleans. The extent of the trade of this 
great southern mart may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing statement of the leading items of domestic 
produce which were received there during the year 
ending on the Ist instant. 


secrelaries. 


Cotton, 968,702 bales. 
Sugar (conjectured ) 115,000 bhds. 
Tobaccec, 43,897 hhds. 
Flour, 486,972 bbls. 
Bacon and pork, 6,000,000 Ibs. 
Corn, 800,000 bushels. 
Lead, 320,000 quintals. 


Besides, a variety of articles, and some of them 
in considerable quantities. The whole, even at the 
present low prices, are valued at sixty millions of 
dollars. 

These valuable products, we learn from the 
Courier, have afforded freights to 1,822 sea vessels, 
and 1,958 steamboats, besides some thousands of 
flat boats, barges and pirogues. 

OHIO. 

Election. An election was held on Tuesday last, 
the 13th instant, in this state for governor, nineteen 
representatives to congress, a part of the senate and 
all the members of the popular branch. We have 
received no returns. 

Mechanics’ institute. The report of the third an- 
nual fair of the Mechanics’ Institute of Cincinnati 
have been published, from which we learn that the 
total proceeds, after deducting the expenses, amount 
to $1,633 35. It is represented to be in a very 





| flourishing condition. 
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-glov 4 mrssouRt. 
The annual conference of the Methodist Episcopal 


church of the state of Missouri, was in session at St. | 


Louis on’ the 2d inst. and would continue. some 
s longer. mS Yom Sept. « ‘presiding. 
Seventy preachers were said to present. 
“tg company. ‘The St. Louis Bulletin states 
that a company of traders, under the command of 
Mr. C.' Fristoe, consisting of 18 wagons and 60 
men, arrived at Independence, Missouri, on the 


‘Nth ultimo, pe on fate $60,000 in specie. 
m. ©. 


The trial of »P. Darnes for the assault and 
death of “A. J> Davis at St. Louis, Missouri, has 
been continued by the state until the November 
term of the criminal court. This, says the Repub- 
lican, is the third continuance by the state, the de- 
fendant having always been ready for trial. 
: Be WISKONSIN. 

Census. Comparative statemnt of the popula- 

tion of Wiskonsin territory, for the years 1838-40. 








Counties. In 1840. In 1838. 
Brown | 2,107 ) 
Calamut 270 
— da Lac eo 
Marquette 
Winnebago 135 ¢ ¥,048 
Portage ~ 1,628 
Manitouwoc 235 
Sheboygan 133 | | 
Washington 843 64 
Milwaukee 5,601 8,131 
Racine 8)475 5,054 
Rock : 1,701 480 
Walworth 2,610 1,019 
Jefferson 914 468 
Green 933 494 
Dane 815 172 
Dodge 67 18 
Towa’ 8,977 8,218 
Grant 3,923 2,763 
Crawford 1,208 
Sac 102 1,220 
St. Croix 618 

Total, 30,747 18,149 





POLITICS OF THE DAY. 
MR. WOODBURY’S LETTER. 
Washington, Ist Sept. 1839. 

‘sDgar sig: Yours of the 24th ult. was received 
lastevening. I thank you sincerely for the friend- 
ly sentiments it expresses towards myself person- 
ally; but 1 must confess, that the tone of it, and of 
Mr. Haynes’ letter, which you enclose, are such 
towards the administration, as to create much re- 
gret and painful disappointment in respect to the 
boundary question. 

When every thing—even war, was hazarded by 
the president, last spring for that question; and 
when the whole summer has been spent by the 
secretary of state in efforts to advance the interests 
of Maine, and when all the rest of us here have 
sustained the claims of Maine as firmly, at least, 
as the strange democrat some of your politicians 
recommended to be special minister to England, on 
this subject—it is really discouraging, and causes 
sickness at the heart, to hear the complaints re- 
iterated by our friends, of the “apparent apathy 
and uuconcern of the general government in regard 
to the northeastern boundary.” We have so many 
real and unayoidable troubles with our enemies at 
home and abroad, that to have these increased and 
aggravated by our friends makes me utterly de- 
spondent. 

I have now been left alone here, struggling with 
embarrassments without a parallel in our financial 
history, for over two months—and taking the addi- 
tional burden on my shoulders of advising all the 
other departments, in the absence of their heads 
when cases of doubt, difficulty and great responsi- 
bility arise~~and now to have this new source of 
discontent, danger and threatened war upon us re- 
opened, is more than! am able tobear, Itis said to 
be the last feather, which breaks the horse’s back. 

But with this heavy and additional pressure, when 
it was hoped that all was in a favorable train, my 
exhausted frame must soon yield. I will do all in 
my power for my friends and the cause while here; 
but cannot work miracles, and neither my mind 
nor body is made of iron. To eseape death or 
insanity, I shall leave my present situation the first 
moment the president will consent to it; and I sin- 
cerely pray, that some one from New England may 
succeed me, more successful and able in giving 
satisfaction, not only on the boundary question, but 
all others of importance. This year is my eighth 
one in the executive department, and it is high 
time for rotation—not that I love the good cause 
less, but that [love principle more, and the wishes 
of my friends more, to promote better by the ser- 
vices of other men, of different or similar politics, 


the great interests of at least some of the states, if 
not all of them. . 

{i complain not a werd. Indeed, had I been left 
to. my own inclinations and judgment, I should 
have resigned over a yearago. But as some of the 
obstacles, then existing, have been since removed, 
I think a glimmer of light to myself personally 
breaks through the elouds. | 

I will show, as you seem to wish, your letter and 
Mr. H’s to the president, on his return at the close 
of the month. After the glorious re-action of the 
west, I trust our leading friends in the east have 
not so conducted as to lose caste with the people 
and lessen our majorities there, as you fear. Even 
Rhode [sland has gained largely on the democratic 
side within two years; and if Maine is determined 
to throw herself into the arms of the opposition, or 
to play into their hands—during such a crisis as the 
present one—let us beseech a kind Providence to 
save the republic, for no arm of flesh can avail us. 
[ had rather have lost Tennesse and Indiana united. 

Truly yours, LEV1 WOODBURY. 
Hon. Albert Smith, Portland, Me.” 
[Portland Argus Revived. 
MR. BUTLER’S SPEECH 
Al the administration meeting held at Tammany Had, 
on the 24th ultimo, to respond to the nominations alt 

Syracuse. 

Mr. Butler, on coming forward in compliance 
with the call of the meeting, was received with loud 
and long continued cheers, and after silence had 
been restored, briefly returned his thanks to the au- 
dience for the warm hearted reception they had given 
him; and having informed thein that he was autho- 
tised by Mr. Wright to promise his attendance so 
soon as he should’be relieved from the meeting at 
Brooklyn, took occasion to pay ‘‘a passing tribute to 
friendship and to justice,” in reference to that able 
statesman and consistent democrat. 

Mr. B. then refered to the particular object of the 
meeting, and spoke, at some length, of the demo- 
cratic candidates for governor and lieutenant go- 
vernor, recently nominated at Syracuse. With col. 
Bouck he had howe personally acquainted for nearly 
twenty-five years, and could testify to his sound and 
unwavering political principles, and his fitness for 
the office for which he had been nominated. He 
particularly noticed the fact that, during the long 
period he held the office of canal commissioner, not 
a dollar of the immense sums of public money en- 
trusted to his care, had failed to reach its proper des- 
tination; nor had he ever been indolved: in contro- 
versies or difficulties with contractors, although it 
was universally conceded that no man could be more 
faithfal in protecting the interests of the state. The 
integrity and practical good sense, implied in this 
fact, was a sufficient guarantee that, in his hanis, 
the interests and character of the state will be en- 
tirely safe. Mr. Dickinson was equally deserviag 
the confidence of the democracy, and his able sup- 
port of the rights of the city, in opposition to the 
registry law, imposed upon us during the last ses- 
sion, should seeure to him here a grateful and ar- 
dent support. 

Mr. Butler was repeatedly cheered whilst speak- 
ing of Mr. Wright, and Messrs. Bouch and Dick- 
inson, and after closing his references to them, pro- 
ceeded to speak as follows: 

But, fellow citizens, there are other considerations 

connected with the approaching election, infinitely 
more important than the success of this man or that; 
considerations, in comparison with which individuals 
sink into insignificance, except in so far as they are 
the exponsnts and representatives of principles, and 
the agents to carry out, if elected, the principles 
with which they are identified. Tie candidates for 
governor and lieutenant governor, and the candidates 
for the higher offices of president and vice president 
of the United States, to whose support we are pledg- 
ed, are, as we believe, representatives of the great- 
est and most salutary principles, the vindication 
and establishment of which depend upon the result 
of the pending contest. Let ine illustrate this po- 
sition. 
Parties, in all time, have been found in free co- 
vernments; their existence is one of the prices which 
man must pay for the boon of freedom. When their 
object is merely to keep or to get office, for the sake 
of its emoluments and honors, their disputes are of 
little moment, and the suecese or defeat of any par- 
ticular party, is only important to the public as its 
candidates are more or less qualified for the public 
service. But when parties divide on great questions 
of public policy; when their differences are radical; 
when the objects and measures they have in view 
are such as deeply and widely to affeet the liberty 
of the citizen and the welfare of the state; then 
their conflicts become vastly important; and then 
the business of politics becomes the highest of all 
earthly concerns. 








——— 
Of this latter description, fellow citizens, is 1, 
great contest now going on in the United States 
eminently so, for in the interests which Bave it 
birth, the points on which it turns, and the well 
it involves, we have all the elements of that fy pr 
interminable conflict, which, in every free state. } 
dividec the people into two general parties—the One 
popular, or democratic in its character, the other qj. 
rectly the reverse. The distinctive features of each 
party may be described in a few words: the one re. 
a the elevation of man in his intellectual ay, 
mmortal part, and not the acquisition of wealth o, 
the exercise of power, as the highest end ot the go. 
cial state; and it a government as a mere trus; 
delegated by all the people, to their agents, to h. 
exercised impartially and faithfully, for the beneg 
of all and of each—and this, I ‘need not tel) you, jg 
a popular or demoeratic party. The other deems 
the protection of property—which it regards ag the 
fountain of individual comfort and of national pros. 
pesity—the chief interest of society; and is cont. 
nually seeking to confine the sovereignty, in efiect, 
if not in form, to some select class, some privileged 
order of the people, and to make government s:jbj). 
diary, not to the interests of the mass, but to those 
of the few: and this, you perfectly understand, is ay 
anti-democratic, an aristocratic party. 


So long as human nature shall continue what jt 
has been and is—so long as ambifion and avarice, 
the love of power and the love of money, shall dwel) 
in man’s bosom—these parties will ever exist, jy 
greater or less activity; and under the blinding jp. 
fluences of those passions, many, very many, will 
adopt the views, and promote the interests, of the 
aristocratic party, under the sincere conviction that 
the condition of each member of society will really 
be better when the power is vested in the hands of 
a select class, than when it is shared among the 
whole community. Forms of government, and local 
and other circumstances, may very much modify 
these distinctive features; but in spirit and tendency 
they will be found to characterise the popular aud 
anti-popular, the democratic and aristocratic parties, 
in all countries in which they exist. In the United 
States, two parties of this opposite character were 
partially disclosed soon after the establishment of 
the federal constitution; but it was not until the 
struggle which brought into the presidency that 
apostle of democratic truth, Thomas Jefferson, tliat 
they were fully exhibited among us. 


It was the conviction of Mr. Jefferson and his as- 
sociates, that the federal government, as then adui- 
nistered, was graduaily enlarging its powers by con- 
struction—that it was silently encroaching on the 
reserved rights of the states—and that it was fast 
tending, through the instrumentality of its patro- 
nage and power, and especially by means of the 
funding system and the Bank of the United States, 
to impair the free spirit of the people, to foster aris- 
tocratical distinctions, and ultimately to assimilate 
our institutions to the British model, which, it was 
well known, was held in high esteem by many lea- 
ders of the party—that led them to band together, 
for the purpose of overthrowing that administration 
and bringing back the government to the republican 
tack. They were not willing that this government, 
the fruit of so mach toil, and of so many dangers, 
should be converted into a job, for the benefit ol 
tundholders, and dealers in bank stock; they were 
not willing to see the states stripped of their righis 
to swell the power of the union; they were not wil: 
ling to stand in silence and with folded arins, whilst 
the federal legislature were enacting anti-republican 
and unconstitutional laws, at the instance or with the 
assent of the executive; and they resofved to do what 
(hey could, to make this government what its fathers 
designed it should be—a glorious temple of liberty— 
glorious in the amplitude and simplicity of its pro 
portions, rather than its outward splendor or its 1n- 
ternal decorations—through whose open doors the 
oppressed of every clime might freely enter; and at 
whose altar every American citizen, of whatsoever 
name, or creed, or condition, might stand in the tull 
consciousness of equal right; and worship with his 
fellows. [Immense clieering]. 


‘They triumphed; and the first act of their illus: 
trious leader was, to proclaim, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, for the instruction and safety of his country: 
men, and for his own guidance, and that of his 
successors, the great principles of democratic liber- 
ty as applicable to our government, and to mark out 
for the like purpose, the conrse to be pursued in ils 
administration. The democracy of 1801 received 
this invaluable paper, as the patriots of 1776 recelv- 
ed, from the same pen, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. It may well claim the same rank in ou 
estimation, for each is perfect in its kind. So long 
as we and our posterity shall adhere to the instruc: 
tions of the inaugural address, we may be sure that 
the great ends of the revolution will be attained— 
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that American liberty will be safe, American inde- 


omplete. So often as those instructions 
Peete froin, the public interest will suffer; if 
ths time shall ever come when they are wholly ne- 
jected, our liberties will be gone; and if the union 
Ball continue to exist, it will be because held to- 
: ther, not by fraternal compact, but by the arm of 
wer upheld by military force. Cherish, then, fel- 
ow citizens, the principles of this address; make it 
the touchstone by which to try the merits of the 
candidates. before you; rely not on vague promises 
or indefinite expectations; but see to it that the man 
ou support for the chief magistracy of the union, 
yrable to abide the faithful application of this uner- 
ring test to his acts and principles. ; 

Fellow citizens: I had supposed that if any two 

ropositions of a political nature were plainer and 
more capable of easy and conclusive demonstration, 
than almost any other, they were these—first, that 
of the two great parties now striving for the maste- 
ry there was but one which could, with any shadow 
of propriety, be said to stand upon the principles, 
and to support the policy of Thomas Jefferson; and 
had supposed to be, as you too have 
doubtless done, the party which styles itself demo- 
cratic, but which commonly receives froin its well 
bred opponents, the name of loco foco—the party 
which favors the re-election of Martin Van Buren; 
and secondly, that if there has existed, at any time 
since 1801, a party which, by way of eminence, may 
be regarded as peculiarly anti-Jeffersonian, it has so 
existed and is now to be found in the self styled whig 
party of the present day. It seems, however, that 
the truth of these opinions is denied by our oppo- 
nents; and that they intend not only to change the 
administration, but to change the clearest and best 
established facts; to make black white and white 
black; and to prove that two and two do not make 
four, but actually make some other number. 

Let us then, fellow citizens, apply to these con- 
flicting pretensions the test of Mr. Jefferson’s inau- 
gural address, and of the opinions subsequently ex- 
pressed by hi:n; and let us see how the contending 
parties will abide the trial. A strict construction of 
the federal constitution, and therefore uncompro- 
mising hostility to a United States bank; economy 


® andsimplicity, and therefore determined opposition 
' toa veedless national debt; abstinence in the use of 


even admitted powers, and inuch more of doubtful 
ones, which are calculated to bring the patronage of 
the federal government into dangerous contact with 
the people, and therefore no splendid schemes of in- 
ternal improvements; equal and exact justice to all 
men, and therefore no privileges to a particular 
class, in the shape of high tariffs or otherwise; sa- 
cred regard to the rights of the states, and therefore 
no interference with their domestic institutions by 
the federal government; undoubting faith in the ca- 
pacity of man for self-government, and therefore 
plain and distinct appeals to his reason and judg- 
ment; equality of natural right and unlimited tree- 
dom of judgment, and therefore no attempt to coerce 
even the humblest to abandon their rights; the will 
of the majority the vital law of the republic, and 
therefore that will to be cheerfully acquiesced in.— 
These are some cf the more prominent principles, 
with their practical application proclaimed and car- 
ried out by Thoiwnas Jetferson; and which all, all 
who take him as a mehtor, must acknowledge as 
democratic. Now which ofthe two parties con- 
forms in its policy, its mode of discussion, its tac- 
tics, to these principles? Which party is it that is 
pledged to oppose a national bank and in execution 
of this policy has established an antagonist systeim, 
that is pledged to oppose, in every form, an assump- 
tion of the state debts; to oppose every scheme of 
internal improveinent not clearly national; to oppose 
protective tariffs; and to oppose abolitionism? Is it 
the whig party? [Cries of no, no.] To ask the 
reason is indeed to answer it in the negative.— 

hat party, though it has made no formal declara- 
tion of its principles, is led by those who have long 
and openly advocated, and who still advocate, a bank 
of the United States; and the whole party oppose 
and denounce the independent treasury—the anta- 
fonistic measure—as unnecessary and destructive; 
and make hostility to that measure their chief bat- 
tle-cry and raliying point. Their leaders were also 
identified with the high tariff and internal improve- 
Ment policy of the so-called American System; and 
they still hold the latitudinarian principles of con- 
Struction on which that policy was built. ‘They 

ave given very clear evidence of a desire, either 
directly, or by means of the public lands, to take 
Upon the federal governinent the enormous debts of 
the states. To that party, too, abolitionism natural- 
y allies itself; in several states the alliance is open 
aud active: and there is every reason to believe that 


the position of its candidate, in respect to the aboii- 


lonists, was one of the circumstances that contri- 
uted to his selection. 


| 








What party, on the other hand, is openty com- 
mitted by the declarations and pledges of its candi- 
date, and in a hundred other ways, to the Jefferso- 
nian principles just enumerated? Whatever epithets 
our opponents may bestow on us—whatever name 
they may attempt to take to themselves—they cannot 
1ob us of our principles; they cannot uamake the 
indisputable fact, that the party which approves the 
measures, and advocates the re-election of Martin 
Van Buren, is the only party with which the princi- 
ples of Jefferson find favor, or by which’ they are or 
can be maintained. 

But apply another test. Which of the two parties 
makes its appeal to the reason and judgment of the 
public; and which to their imaginations, their pas- 
sions and their appetites? Which treats them as 
feast of self-government, and which as a sense- 
less herd? Which leaves the operatives and other 
laborers in its employ free to vote according to their 
judgment and conscience; and which uses its power 
in these and the like cases, to compel freemen to 
barter their birthright for a mess of pottage? Which 
submits to the decisions of the people, when fully 
expressed ail constitutionally made through the 
ballot-box; and which resorts to contrivance and 
fraud, to panic and pressure, to acts of violence and 
threats of revolution, to defeat the popular will?— 
The answers to these questions will infallibly tell 
which is the popular, the democratic, the Jefferso- 
nian party, and which the epecaite, of all; and when 
applied to the two parties, they as infallibly point to 
the whig party, froin its organization under that 
name in 1834, through its whole history to the pre- 
sent day, as possessing every mark ofthe anti-demo- 
eratic, the anti-Jeffersonian party. Mr. Butler il- 
lustrated this point by a reference to the crisis of 
1834—the distress meetings—the inflammatory 
speeches—the threats and acts of violence—the re- 
volution ‘bloodless as yet” of Mr. Clay—the Sun- 
day speeches in the streets of Baltimore, &c. with 
some anecdotes, very graphically told, illustrating 
the firmness of Andrew Jackson during that remark- 
able era, all which was received with great ap- 
plause, and frequently interrupted by loud and rei- 
terated cheers. He also adverted to the mummery 
of log cabins, hard cider, coon skins, Tippecanoe 
songs, &c. as evincing in the leaders of the whig 
party a settled contempt for the intelligence and 
virtue of the people—as involving a denial of their 
capacity for self-government, and as yaa! ! injurious 
to the morals and character of the people; and he 
contended that sucha party, especially when rallied 
under the standard of a candidate who refuses to de- 
clare himself explicitly on the great questions before 
the people, had not the slightest pretension to the 
name of Jeffersonian, but was in all respects tho- 
roughly imbued with the worst doctrines of the old 
federal party, which was put down by the elevation 
of Mr. Jefferson. He then proceeded as follows: 

This claim to be regarded as the true successors 
of the democracy of 1800 has recently been made 
by the modern whig party, in every quarter of the 
union; we may see it in the titles of their newspa- 
pers—in the calls and proccedings of their public 
meetings—in the handbills which are placarded on 
our walls—and in a variety of other forms. One of 
the most singular and imposing of the modes re- 
cently adopted, to give it currency, and_especially 
with the democratic people of New York, is the 
speech of a distinguished senator from the state of 
Massachusetts delivered only two days ago, at a 
whig gathering at Patchogue, in old Suffolk, time 
out of mind one of the most decided and consistent 
of the democratic counties of this state. Having 
mvself, in connection with Mr. Wright and others, 
addressed a meeting of the democracy at the same 
place, the day after Mr. Webster, I had occasion to 
hear something of his speech; and on my return to- 
day I found a part of it published in the Commer- 
cial Advertiser of last evening—one of the oldest 
and most reputable of our ancient federal journals— 
which affirms it to have been copied ‘from the de- 
mocratic press.” What was told me at Patchogue 
is fully confirmed by this report so far as it goes.— 
It contains much to amuse and to amaze—and in 
short, to use an expression of Mr. Webster’s, is in 
every sense of the words a ‘most extraordinary” 
speech; and this, whether we consider the speaker 
or the place, the language or the auditory. Its ge- 
neral drift, aside from the praises which the orator 
bestows upon himself, is to show that Mr, Van Bu- 
ren’s principles and policy are not democratic; that 
they do not followin the track of Mr. Jefferson; 
that they are not such as he would have supported; 
not “such as Virginia, the pure old school of demo- 
cracy would haye supported,” and therefore not 
such as the democracy of Suffolk county—the de- 
scendants of the L’Hommedieus, and the Floyds, 
and the Smiths and Joneses”—should support. In 
order to give greater emphasis and effect to his ap- 
peal “to the intelligence” of Suffolk, Mr. Webster 


exhibits himself .as a real simon pure—an out and 
out democrat—and as he felt- quite certain that the 
assumption of this characier would be very apt to 
lead to historical reminiscences, and that in the 
course of them it would be charged that be was not 
only no democrat, but the very reverse—an aristocrat 
he lashes himself into a towering passion, and stout- 
ly affirins, not only that he is not, and never has 
been, an aristocrat, but that the man who says he is, 
is a liar, and the man who will not meet him fairly 
with argument, and who uses idie and abusive de- 
claination instead, and then will not come within the 
reach of his arm, is not only a liar but a coward/— 
In view of language like this, we may truly say, 
with Mr. Webster, that ‘the dimes are extraordina- 
Dl that they are, indeed “most extraordinary.” — 

or it is no vulgar demagogue—no brawler from the 
kennels—that. employs this language; it is Daniel 
Webster, of Boston, distinguished at the bar, thrice 
distinguished in the senate; the educated, accom- 
plished, refined Mr. Webster—the orator and the 
statesiman—the great ““expounder of the constitu- 
tion”—the ‘godlike man!” And he utters it, not 
in the heat of debate; not when goaded by an inso- 
lent antagonist; but when addressing his “friends,” 
when surrounded by his admirers; in the presence, 
too, of the gentler sex, whom his fame had drawn to 
the assemblage; and as part of a “plain speech to the 
infelligence of the county”’ of Suffolk, in the state of 
New York. [Cheers]. 


This is not the first occasion on which Mr. Web- 
ster has characterised the times as “extraordinary.”’ 
I remember that in the spring of 1834, he thought 
thein even more “extraordinary” than they now 
are: for in reference to certain exhibitions in the 
streets of Baltimore, in which he ‘figured, and to 
which I have already alluded, he repeated, in his 
place.in the senate, a declaration that had been 
made to him, implying that the times were revolu- 
tionary, and that the Sabbath had been blotted out. 
Both those implications, however, were erroneous; 
much as it was desired by the whig leaders, the re- 
volution did not come; and to the great joy of the 
religious community of all denominations, the Sab- 
bath still remained. It had been desecrated, it is 
true, but it still remained to bring to man and beast 
their appointed rest—to gladden the face of labor— 
and to instruct and elevate all classes of the people. 
[Cheers]. Still, no doubt, Mr. Webster really be- 
lieved that, unless the moneys of the people were 
restored to the cotiers of the bank, a revolution 
would ensue; just as he now thinks that the “extra- 
ordinary efforts making, all over the country, to ef- 
fect a change in the government,” will accomplish 
that result. In the bitter disappointment of his high 
raised hopes and his frantic predictions in 1884, we 
may find an augury ofa like catastrophe to await 
him now. [Cheers]. 


Fellow citizens, I shall leave it to you to form 
your own judgment on the propriety and good taste 
of this exhibition of Mr. Webster; and shall now 
proceed to charge and prove that he is, in what I 
conceive to be the appropriate and just sense of 
the word, an aristocrat. To prevent misunderstand- 
ing, let me clearly define what I mean by the expres- 
sion. . 


Ido not mean to say that Mr. Webster, in his 
personal appearance or bearing, bis intercourse, 
manners, or his domestic appointments, is liable to 
this charge. In dress and manners, I know him to be 
simple and uvostentatious. I have never been with- 
in his dwelling, and if I had, the exainple o* Charles 
Ogle would not be imitated by me. But plainness 
and simplicity of manners and of domestic arrange- 
ments are no proof that a man is not an aristocrat. 
In England, where the aristocratic spirit exists in 
its greatest power, the nobility of the highest class 
are said to be exceedingly plain in their dress, sim- 
ple in their manners, and often simple in their ge- 
neral habits. Even there, the question whether a 

ublic man is an aristocrat, or not, must be chiefly, 
if not exclusively, determined by the system of go- 
vernment—the course of policy—to which he gives 
his influence and support. In our country this is 

eculiarly the case, because our fundamental laws 
have forbidden titles of nobility, and have secured 
to us republican forms of government. What I mean 
then by calling Mr. Webster an aristocrat, is, that 
asa public man he has advocated and maintained 

rinciples of legislation and of government which, 
in their tendency in some cases, and by their direct 
operation in others, were decidedly aristocratic. I 
shall undertake to prove this by the kind of evidence 
he has himself indicated—a reference to his public 
acts. In making this charge, and in entering upon its 

roof, I am fully aware of the task I have assumed. 

he Goliath who thus arrogantly defies the hosts of 
his opponents is very much my superior in intellee- 
tual ability, as well as in size and stature: but 





haps it may happen now, as it did of old, that the’ 
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stripling, with his sling, may bring the boaster to 
the earth. If not greatly deceived, I have in it a 
stone furnished by himself, which will achieve this 
result. But before I resort to it, let me employ a 
few other proofs which may perhaps be sufficient for 
my purpose. ‘. 

I remark, then, that Mr. Webster, during the 
Jong period of his service in the congress of the 
United States, has generally given to measures of 
an aristocratic tendency his warm and decided sup- 
port. The Bank of the United States, internal im- 

rovements, and since the capital of Boston has 

een invested in manufactures, a protective tariff, 
have all been defended and sustained by his voice 
and by his votes. I am one of those who think 
that these measures, and especially a national bank, 
‘have an aristocratic tendency; that they are cal- 
culated to give advantages and benefits of a pe- 
cuniary kind, to particular classes, to the exclusion 
of the rest of the people—to increase the inequalit 
of wealth in our community—to make the ric 
richer and the. poor poorer—and to give, in many 
cases, to the few, a comnmand over the labor and 
the minds of the many; and, thus thinking, I hold 
that he who deliberately and systematically gives 
his support to these systems of policy is, so far as 
an American legislator can be, an aristocrat. I 
know not how, otherwise, a member of congress 
can make himself by his votes obnoxious to the 
charge. 

The proof, if left here, would be abundantly satis- 
factory to those who think with us in relation to 
these laws. But Mr. Webster will doubtless demur 
to our view of thein; and I shall therefore bring for- 
ward the more decisive evidence to which I alluded. 
It consists of Mr. Webster’s views, delivered in the 
convention of Massachusetts, held for the amend- 
ment of the constitution of that state, in 1821, as to 
the proper basis and measure of political power. 
You will find that he te oe 9h | defended and main- 
tained, with precision and distinctness, in refe- 
rence to the coustitution of the senate of that state, 
the aristocratic principle in preference to the demo- 
cratic. 

To enable you to see this, I must first state the 
manner in which the question arose. 

“The eonstitution of Massachusetts, adopted in 
1780, divided the legislature into two branches, the 
senate and house of representatives. The senate 
consists of forty members, to be chosen by districts 
into which the legislature are to divide the state 
In apportioning the senators, the coristitution pro- 
vides that the general eourt or legislature “shall go- 
vern themselves by the proportion of the public 
taxes paid by the said districts.” In other words, 
the senators, instead of being apportioned among 
the districts in proportion to the population of the 
districts respectively, (as is the case in New York 
and in almost all the other states of the union), are 
to be apportioned o_o according to the pro- 

erty within them, that being the effect of the re- 
erence to the tax list contained in the constitution. 
The house of representatives are, by the same con- 
stitution, apportioned on the principle of equality, 
by a scale of peculiar arrangement, according to 
the number of rateable polls—in other words, ac- 
cording to the population of the respective towns. 
The principle of apportioning representation ac. 
cording to population is obviously (he democratic one. 
It obtained in most of the constitutions formed prior 
to 1801; it has been adopted, I believe, in respect to 
both branches of the legislature, in the constitution 
of every state admitted into the union since that 
epoch. On the other hand, it is equally plain, that 
the apportionment of the members of the legisla- 
ture, or of either branch of it, according to property 
instead of numbers, is an @risiocralical arrangement. 
Its effect is to give toa select class or privileged 
order—the hoklers of taxable property—a larger 
share of the power of government, so far as that 
body is concerned, than is given to the same number 
of citizens who may be destitute of property; and 


reign power than is given toa less opulent one. 
The ease is thus brought within the definition of an 
aristocracy, as explained by all the writers on politi- 
cal science. For an aristocracy is that form of go- 
vernment in which the sovereign power is lodged, 
not in one man, which is a monarchy, nor in the whole 
peoplé, which is a democracy, but ina select class or 
order, no y ap oer ascertained, or by what name 

may be called. 

Othe seationl effect of the proposition referred to 
may be illustrated by supposing the county of Suf- 
folk, which includes the city of Boston, to contain 
ene-lenth of the population, and one-fifth of the tax- 
able property of the state; in this case, if the forty 
senators were apportioned according to populaiion, 
Boston would be entitled to only four, if apportiuned 
according to property, she would be entitled to eight. 


have just twice as many senators as 80,000 inhabi- 
tants in other parts of the state. : 

In the case I have supposed, I have taken even 
numbers to exhibit the working of the principle; 
and I have not had opportunity to ascertain the ex- 
act proportion. But if the same principle were 
adopted in this state, it would produce, when applied 
to the city of New York, the following result: Our 
city at the last state census, had less than one-eighth 
of the population, and to make a senate district with 
four senators, Kings and Richmond were added. 
But in 1839, we had four-tenths or nearly one-half of 
the taxable property, which would give to this city, 
were the senators apportioned according to property, 
twelve of the thirty-two. These illustrations are 
sufficient to show the aristocratic nature, and the 
palpable injustice, according to ovr notions, what- 
ever Bostonians may think of it, of the Massachu- 
setts rule. | 

This part of the constitution of Massachusetts is 
in exact accordance with the doctrines of John 
Adams, in regard to the necessity of the property 
mode of checking and balancing the different de- 
partments of the government, as expounded in his 
defence of the American constitution, in which, as 
is well known, he advocates very high toned doc- 
trines. In the convention of 1821, a vigorous at- 
tempt was made by Messrs. Dearborn, Lincoln, 
Childs and other members from the country, to get 
rid of this aristocratical provision. Mr. Dearborn 
moved to strike it out, and to substitute, in its stead, 
the democratic principle of an apportionment ac- 
cording to population. This motion was opposed 
by the venerable John Adams, then in the conven- 
tion, in a short speech; and by Daniel Webster, then 
a resident of Boston, in a elebotate and powerful 
argument. The motion failed; the obnoxious pro- 
vision was retained, and to this day it is a part of the 
constitution of Massachusetts; for which the people 
of that state are mainly indebted to Daniel Webster. 
I shall now proceed to read to you some extracts, 
which will show you what sort of a democrat 
Daniel Webster then was: 

Mr. Webster thus states the question with his ac- 
customed clearness: 

“The immediate question now under discussion, 
is, in what manner shall the senators be elected? 
They are to be chosen in districts; but shall they be 
chosen in proportion to the number of inhabitants in 
each district; or in proportion to the taxable proper- 
ly of each district; or in other words, in proportion 
to the part which each district bears in the public bur- 
dens of the state? The latter is the existing provi- 
sion of the constitution; and to this I give my sup- 
port. The proposition of the honorable member 
from Roxbury (Mr. Dearborn) proposes to divide 
the state into certain legislative districts, and to choose 
a given number of representutives in each district in 
proportion to the population.” 

He then refers to Messrs. Childs, of Pittsfield, and 
Lincoln, of Worcester, who supported Mr. Dear- 
born’s proposition so far as regarded the choice of 
senators, without explaining their views as to the 
choice of representatives, and after some comments, 
thus repeats his preference of the existing provision: 

“It has been said that the constitution as it now 
stands, gives more than an equal and proper number 
of senators to the county of Suffolk. I hope I may 
be thought to contend for the general principle, with- 
out being influenced by any regard to its local appli- 
cation.” “If wish to look only to the PRINCIPLE, 
and as I believe that to be sounp and sALuTAry, I 
give my vote in favor of maintaining it.” 

He then proceeds to argue in support of his opi- 
nion; and the general course of his argument is this— 
that to make the senate an efficient cHEcK on the 
house of representative, there should be ‘some dif- 
ference of origin, or character, or interest, or feeling, 
or sentiment, in the two bodies;” and that the appor- 
tioning gf the senate according to the property of the 
different districts, as was done by the existing con- 
stitution, was a just and useful mode of effecting the 
difference required. ‘This, you perceive, is the very 
essence of the aristocratical doctrine, as defended 
by John Adams, in the work to which I referred. 

I will now give rou some extracts from the argu- 
ments which Mr. Webster offered in support of his 
doctrine. “The gentleman from Roxbury (says he) 
called for authority on this subject. He asked what 
writer of reputation had approved the principle for 
which we contend.” After some remarks to show 
that, even if no authority could be cited, the princi- 
ple should not be expunged, inasmuch as it had 
worked very well—the standing argument of all the 
enemies of reform—he adds: 

“But, sir, [ take the principle te be well establish- 
ed, by writers of the greatest authority. In the first 
place, those who have treated of natural law, have 
maintained, as a principle of that law, that, as far as 
the object of society is the protection of sometbing 





In other words, 80,000 inhabitants in Boston would 


in which the nembers possess unequal shares, it is 


———— 
just the weight of each person in the common coun. 
cils should bear a relation and proportion to hig in. 
terests. Such is the sentiment of Grotius, and ha 
refers, in support of it, to several institutions amon 
the ancient states.” 5 

Thus it seems that in 1821, Mr. Webster Sought 
for precedents and authorities, not in Thomas J effer. 
son and the democratic principles of the Declaratioy 
of Independence, or the constitutions of the new 
states, framed after the triumph of 1800; but in the 
institutions of ancient times; in no one of which 
were eA poy wipe of democratic liberty as now 
understood in our country, at all carried eut. Ho 
proceeds: ““Phose authors who have written more 

articularly on the subject of political institutions 
lave, many of them maintained similar sentiments,” 
To this effect he qnotes from Montesquieu, but soon 
leaves him, to go to an author about a century older, 
for whom he seems to cherish a peculiar reverence, 
and who it appears exprésses his own sentiments 
more exactly: 

“One of the most ingenious of political writers,” 
says Mr. Webster, “is Mr. Harrington, an author 
not now read as much as he deserves.” 

Ah! now we shall have the very quintessence of 
political philosophy—that which the grent expoun. 
der of the constitution, thinks peculiarly worthy of 
attention ‘“‘now”—i. e. in 1821, and in the United 
States of America. Let us hear what Mr. Harring. 
ton says, that “ingenious” writer, so much to the 
taste of Mr. Webster, and whose writings the Ameri- 
can democrats have so stupidly neglected. He goes 
on to tell us what it is: ; 
~ “It is his leading object in his Oceana, to prove 
that power NATURALLY and NECESSARILY follows 
PROPERTY. He maintains that a governinent found. 
éd on property is legitimately founded; and that a 
OSiopae founded.on a disregard of property, is 
ounded in injustece, and can only be maintained by 
military force,” . 

Here, fellow citizens, you have the principle of 
Mr. Harrington, whose book Mr. Webster so highly 
approves. And what is it but rank aristocracy—ihe 
vesting of the sovereign power in a particular class 
—the holders of property? But hear a little more of 
Mr. Webster’s quotation from Mr. Harrington: 

“If one man,” says he, i. e, Harrington, ‘‘be sole 
landlord, like the grand seignor, his empire ts abso- 
lute. Ifa few possess the land, this makes the Go- 
thic or feudal constitution. If the whole people be 
landlords, then is it a commonwealth. 

That is, the sovereign power, according to Mr. 
Harrington and Mr. Webster, should be vested in 
the holders of land, to the exclusion not only of the 
vast mass who own no property of any kind, but to 
the exclusion also of the owners of personal proper- 
ty, however large in amount; and this sovereignty is 
to be parcelled out among the landholders, in pro- 
portion to the extent of their respective domains. So 
that a wealthy or fortunate proprietor, who may ac- 
quire title to one of the wild prairies of the west is to 
be lord or grand seignor of the tract, though in process 
of time, it should be filled with thousands of hardy 
yeomen, unless the grand seignor were willing to 
part with his power, by selling out the fee. But 
hear Mr. Webster a little further: 

“It is strange,” says Mr. Pope, in one of his re- 
corded conversations, “that Harrington should be 
the first man to find out so evident and demonstrable 
a truth as that of property being the true basis and 
measnie of power.” 

But though Mr. Webster in his zeal to support 
the authority of his favorite author, thus draws from 
the rich stores of his general reading, a passage from 
Mr. Pope, he proceeds to correct a mistake into 
which the great ethical poet had fallen, in respect to 
the originality of aides views: 

“In truth (says Mr. Webster), Mr. H. was not 
the first. The idea is as old es political science 
itself. It may be found in Aristotle, lord Bacon, s!r 
Walter Raleigh, and other writers. Harrington, 
seems however, to be the first writer, who has illus- 
trated and expanded the principle, and given tot 
the effect and prominence which justly belong to It. 
To this sentiment, sir, { entirelyagree. It seems to 
me to be plain that, in the absence of military force, 
political power naturally and necessarily goes into 
the hands which hold the property.” weal 

Can any thing, fellow citizens, be more distinct, 
unambiguous, unequivocal than this? Mr. Webster 
not orly defends the particular aristocratical prov! 
sion contained in the constitution of Massachusetts, 
but, in doing so, is at great pains to lay down, in the 
clearest and most positive terms, the general princl- 
ple of aristocratical domination; to express his pre- 
ference for it; and to vindicate it as the only true and 
legitimate basis of government, He draws bis prit- 
ciples, not from Thomas Jefferson, whom he now 8° 
much admires and reveres; not from the Declaration 
of Independence, which affirms it to be a self-evident 
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ment derives ils just powers from the consent of the 
overned, (and the honest laborer, or mechanic, or 
merchant, is surely among the governed, even though 
he may not own 4 foot o the land), not from the va- 
rious American authors and institutions which vin- 
dicate this doctrine, but from the musty pages of 
Aristotle, and from the imperfect views of the early 
pioneers in the path of liberty, and especially Har- 
rington, the least democratic of the class. 

Fellow citizens, of all classes—fellow democrats, 
fellow workingmen—for I am too a workingman, 
and have been so from boyhood—and to labor, pa- 
tient labor in my calling—labor not more honora- 
ble or useful than yours, but I am sure equally, if 
not more severe—am I indebted for whatever of sub- 
stance or consideration I possess—I put it to you, 
jf the doctrines thus advocated by Mr. Webster— 
doctrines which would deny to the intelligent mer- 
chant, or trader, or shiptnaster—to the industrious 
mechanic—to the useful laborer in all the various 
departments of industry, their equal right to partici- 
pate in the power of the government, according to 


“The English revolution of 1638 was a revolu- 
tion in favor of property as well as of other rights. 
It was brought about by the men of property for their 
security; and our own immortal revolution was un- 
dertaken, not to share or plunder property, but to 
protect it. The acts of which the country com- 
plained were such as violated the rights of property.” 

Look at the Declaration of Independence, and its 
catalogue of grievances; mark how very few are vio- 
lations of rights of property, how many are viola- 
tions of personal and civil liberty, and of other rights 
beside those of property. 

“An immense majority of all those who had an 
interest in the soil were in favor of the revolution; 
and they carried it through, looking to its result for 
the security of their possessions. [t was the pro- 
perty of the frugal yeomanry of New England, hard 
earned, but freely given, that enabled her to act her 
proper part, and perform her full duty in achieving 
the independence of the country.” 

True; but how few, how very few of the brave 
isons of New England, who flocked to Bunker’s 








their numbers, because they do not own a farm in 


the country or a tenement in town, althcugh they - quarter of the union, were land owners. 
contribute by militia and jury service, and even by! * * 


Hill, and who fought in other battle-fields, in every 


* * * * 


tax on personal property, to the support of govern-{ In another part of the speech, Mr. Webster, to 
ment, are not eminently aristocratic; and whether‘ maintain the peculiar weight which he claims for 


the man who deliberately, studiously, laboriously, 
defends such doctrines, is not, in the highest sense 
in which an American statesman can be, an aristo- 
crat? [Loud cries of he is, he is, from all parts of 
the room. ] 

There are several other passages equally pertinent 
and if possible even stronger than any I have read, 
which [ will not now read, because I can no longer 
trespass in this way on your time; but I shall cause 
them to be incorporated in the report of what I am 
now saying, by which you will see that, while he 
occasicnally utters a sound remark, he goes on to 
argue and reason, at great length, and with the so- 
lemnity of a deep and thorough conviction of the 
truth and justice of what he was maintaining, that 
the principle for which he contended was not orly 
right in itself, but necessary to the promotion of so- 
cial order; because that portion of the people who 
were not possessed of property were incapable of 
self-government, and unfit to share any portion of 
political power. 

[The tollowing are the further extracts referred 
to by Mr. Butler: 

“The freest government, if it could exist, would 
not be long acceptable, if the tendency of the laws 
were to create a rapid accumulation of property in 
few hands, and to render the great mass of the po- 
pulation dependent and penniless. In such a case, 
the popular power must break in upon the rights @f 
property, or else the influence of property must limit 
and control the exercise of popular power. Univer- 
sal suffrage, tor example, could not long exist in a 
community where there was great inequality of pro- 
perty. The holders of estates would be obliged, in 
such case, either in some way to restrain the right 
of suffrage, or else such right of suffrage would, ere 
long, divide the property! 

‘In the nature of things, those who have not pro- 
perty, and see their neighbors possess much more 
than they think they need, cannot be favorable to 
laws made for the protection of property. When 
this class becomes numerous it grows clamorous.— 
It looks on property as its plunder, and is naturally 
ready at all times for violence and revolution. It 
would seem, then, to be the part of political wisdom 
to found governinent on property, and to establish 
such distribution of properly by the laws which re- 
gulate its transmission and alienation, as to interest 
the great majority in the protection of the govern- 
ment. This is, | imagine, the true theory, the ac- 
tual practice of our republican institutions.” 

* * * * * 

“If the nature of our institutions be to found go- 
vernimnent on property, and that it should look to 
those who hold property for its protection, it is en- 
tirely just that property should have its due weight 
and consideration in political arrangements. Life 
and personal liberty are no doubt to be protected by 
law; but property is also to be protected by law, and 
is the fund out of which the mearm for protecting 
life and liberty are usualiy furnished. We have no 
experience that teaches us that any other rights are 
sate where property is not safe. Confiscation and 
plunder are, generally, in revolutionary commotions, 
not far before banishment, imprisonment, and death. 
It would be monstrous to give even the name of go- 
vernment to any association in which the rights of 
property should not be competently secured. The 
disastrous revolutions the world has witnessed— 
those political thunder storms and earthquakes 
which have overthrown the pillars of society, from 
their deepest foundations, have been revolutions 
agwinst property.” 

* * 


* * * 


property, argues that it is to property the ee of 
assachuseits are indebted for the great blessings 
of their common school system, in the following words: 
‘‘What is it but the property of the rich devoted 
by law to the education of the poor, which has pro- 
duced this state of things—[the general intelligence 
of Massachusetts?] Does any history show proper. 
ty more beneficently applied? Did any government 
ever subject the’ property of those who have estates 
toa burden more favorable to the poor, or more use- 
ful to the whole community?”’ 
“Sir, property, and the power which the law ex- 
ercises over it, for the purpose of instruction, is the 
basis of the system. It is entitled to the respect 
and protection of government, because in a very vi- 
tal respect it aids and sustains the government.” 
‘‘The honorable member from Worcester, in con- 
tending for the admission of the mere popular prin- 
ciple in all branches of the government, told us that 


and that the man who will not meet him fairly wfth 
argument, but uses idle and abusive declamation in- 
stead, and then will not come within the reach of 
his arm, is not only a liar but a coward. In the 
sense before defined, I have pronounced, and do 
again pronounce him, an aristocrat; and [ feel that 
in doing so, I have not only not violated, but have 
spoken the truth. I have done more; I have prov- 
ed him an aristocrat by record evidence, from which, 
with all his power of argument, I do not believe he 
can escape. Having the proofs in my memory, 
which, for good or for evil, is a tenacious and a rea- 


rdy one; understanding perfectly well their pertinen- 


cy and conclusiveness, I could not, as one of the 
free citizens of this state, permit this gentleman to 
come into the midst of us, and set up the bold pre- 
tension that he was a democrat of the school of Jef- 
ferson, and in no sense a meiber of the opposite 
school—the school of aristocracy—without resolv- 
ing, on the instant, to expose to public view the er- 
ror and folly of that pretension. ‘The unprecedent- 
ed language he thought proper to employ, and the 
implied threat with which his assertion was coa- 
cluded, only made me the more resolved to nail it, 
as worthless coin, to the counter. After what has 
occured, I shall not unnecessarily obtrude on the 
presence or the society of Mr. Webster; but with- 
out descending to imitate, as he has done, the lan- 
guage of the braggart, | think it right to say, that 
su Ofterwas official duty, or professional occupation, 
or the business or courtesies of life, shall make it 
proper to place myself “within the reach of his arm,” 
inost assuredly I shall do so. [Cheers long and 
lond. , 
Fellow citizens: In the pretensions now made by 
the whig party and its leaders to be the disciples of 
Thomas Jefferson, and the true exponents of the 
democratic faith promulgated by him, there is in- 
volved a most impressive moral, to which, before I 
conclude, 1 must direct your attention. When the 
principles of that faith were first brought before the 
people—when, in opposition to the dogmas and the 
acts of the “reign of terror,”’ they were made the 
rallying point of the democracy of numbers—when 
they were established by the victory of 1800, as 
rules of policy—during the democratic administra- 





our system rested on the intelligence of the commu- 
nity. Hetold ustruly. But allow me, sir, to ask 
the honorable gentleman, what but property supplies 
the means of that intelligence? What living foun- 
tain feeds this overflowing, ever-refreshing, ever: 
fertilizing stream of public instruction and general 
intelligence? If we take away froin the towns the 
power of assessing taxes or property, will the school] 
houses remain open? If we deny tothe poor the 
benefit which they now derive from the properly of 
the rich, will their children remain on their farms, 
or will they not rather be in the streets in idleness 
and vice?” 
* *” + * * ” 

He extends the same argument to the provisions 
which had existed in Massachusetts, for the main 
tenance of religious worship by taxation, and de- 
fends its propriety and usefulness. ] 

And now, fellow-citizens, have I not fulfilled ny 
pledge? Heve I not proved Mr. Webster by his 
votes and speeches in congress, and above all in 
the convention in Massachusetts, to be an aristo- 
crat? [Cries of, you have—you have.] Have I 
occupied your time or wasted my strength by mere 
declamation? True, I have spoken loud, because 
I wished you all to hear; I have spoken witb fervor 
and animation, because I have deeply felt the inter. 
est of the subject; I have spoken distinctly and po- 
sitively, because I had the proofs in my possession; 
| bave argued with warmth and earnestness, be- 
cause I wished to communicate to your minds the 
convictions of my own; but have I indulged in mere 
idle or abusive declamation? [Cries of no—no— 
you have proved him an aristocrat. ] 

Fellow citizens, it has been no pleasant task to 
zo through the exposition | have now made. It was 
far from my wish to make Mr. Webster,the theme 
of so large a portion of ny remarks; for whilst there 
is no reason why I should shun, when duty requires, 
the discussion of his conduct or opinions, I have no 
motive for seeking a personal controversy with him. 
As persons associated for several years in the go. 
vernment of the country, though in d:fferent depart- 
ments, and as members of the same profession, we 
have frequently been brought together; and on my 
part, though differing from him in political senti- 
ments, it has always given me pleasure to recognise 
his claims to personal courtesy and respect; whilst 
from him, I have, in like manner, received the same 
courtesy and respect. 

During my residence at Washington he was more 
than once my welcome and honored guest; and we 
have never met since without taken each other by 
the hand. He has declared, in his recent speech, 
that the man who says he is an aristocrat, is a tar; 





tions which succeeded, and until a very recent day, 
they were bitterly denounced by a great party, em- 
bracing most of the wealth and the educated talent 
of the country, as utterly unconstitutional, imimo- 
ral and destructive. During all this period, every 
distinguished advocate of these principles, and above 
all the man who gave them forin and symmetry, 
and who first applled them to the government of 
the country, was marked and singled out jor the de- 
termnined opposition, the unsparing cénsure, of that 
party. What do we now see and hear? 

The two parties into which the country is divid- 
ed, acknowledge the truth of the democratic creed. 
Each claims for its own peculiar policy the merit 
of conforinity to that creed—each inscribes on its 
banner the name of Jefferson, each demands to be 
regarded az the repository of his principles, and 
each rallies for a candidate who professes to take 
Jetferson as his mentor. Many of those who op- 
posed him when in office, and who opposed his 
successor because he was the disciple of Thomas 
Jefferson, are now loudest in his praise; and, to 
coinplete the triuinph of Jeffersonian democracy, 
we have just seen that the ablest and iwwost eminent 
of this class—one who was nurtured in the antago- 
nistic school— who, as an orator and politician, nade 
his debut in defence of the doctrines of ancient fe- 
deralism—who opposed the restrictive system of 
Jetferson and Madison—who opposed the declara- 
tion of war—who came into public life a federal 
meinber of congress, elected during the first year of 
the war as its avowed and determined opponent— 
who from May, 1813, when he took bis seat in con- 
gress, to the peace of Ghent, was among the fore- 
most in the ranks of opposition—who, at the ses- 
sion of September, 1814, could still remain a 
leader in those ranks, though the body of which he 
was a member had been driven from its hall by the 
torch of the enemy, and was surrounded on every 
side by traces of the invasiun, the triuinph and the 
barbarism of that enemy—who could hold out, an 
active leader in those ranks, even after it was known 
that the British government insisted on the cession 
of a large portion of our territory, now among the 
fairest regions of the west, as a sine qua non, the 
only condition of peace—who could hold out and 
hang back, though several of his associates, with 
the chivalrous Hanson at their head, nobly gave up 
their opposition, on the ground that the war had 
now assumed a new character, and that, to prevent 
a dismemberment of the union, they would cheerfully 
vote to the men in power all needful supplies—who 
could hold out and hang back, a leader in opposi- 
tion, whilst the Hartford convention were plotting 
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turing his expedition against New Orleans, and up 
to the very, last moment of the war—who, long af- 
ter this, avowed the aristocratical doctrines of go- 
verninent which I bave laid before you, and whose 
whole. public career, in the councils of the union, 
has. been signally hostile to the policy and. wishes 
of Mr. Jetferson—gives the sanction of his high 
authority to the truth, the justice, the wisdom of 
the democratic creed. [Immense cheering]. What 
au illustration have we in these changes of opinion 
—in these clamorous pretensions to discipleship it 
the school of democracy—of the vitality, the omni- 
potence of truth. in the language of one of our 
own nutnber—one who to the fame of the true poet 
adds the-equally high honor of a champion for de- 
mocratic liberty— | 


“T’ruru, crushed to earth, shall rise again, 
The eternal years of Gop are hers; 

But error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.” 

[Cries from all parts of the room—‘“three cheers 
for William C. Bryant”—which were given with 
the greatest enthusiasm]. 1 

Once more. In this universal adoption of the 
democratic creed, and this anxiety to be regarded 
as the true successors of those who elected and sus- 
tained Mr. Jefferson, what a homage to him and to 
them! Who and what were they? From what class 
did they mainly come? From the well born or the 
wealthy—from those who deemed themselves the 
select, the wiser, the better, the higher classes? or 
from those who were sneered at by the self-consti- 
tuted aristocracy of 1798, and of subsequent times, 
as the poorer, the lower classes? Fellow citizens, 
they were just such men as you and I, and our as- 
sociates of the present day—some merchants and 
professional men, and some of the wealthy and dis- 
tinguished; but for the most part farmers, sinall tra- 
ders, mechanics, artizans, seamen, fishermen, and 
day laborers of every grade and kind. Just snch 
charges too were made against them and their can- 
didate, as are made now by our opponents. Just 
such opprobrious and scurrilous epithets were then 
heaped on them az are now showered on the sup- 
porters of Van Buren. Loco focos, levellers, jaco- 
bins, destructives, agrarians, infidels, these are some 
of the chuicest epithets cominonly bestowed upon 


‘us by the whig presses and orators. Labored efforts 


are also made to persuade men of property, and the 
religious portions of the community, that the object 
of the party which supports Mr. Van Buren is to 
overturn the foundations of social order, to deprive 
parents of the power of transmitting the fruits of 
their industry to their children; to divide estates 
among the democracy of numbers; to destroy reli- 
gious institutions; and, in the room of every thing 
valuable and sacred, to substitute the reign of vul- 
gar violence and ruthless infidelity. A pamphlet 
called «The Crisis of the Country,” written, as is 
said, by a clergyman, who assumes the name of Jn- 
pius, has, within a few weeks, been published and 
industriously circulated, for the very purpose of es 

tablishing these monstrous accusations. But what of 
all this? The same contemptuous epithets, and 
even in larger abundance, were poured upon the 
heads of the true hearted men who accoinplished, 
by years of heroic effort, the civil revolution of 
1800. The federal press—and that was almost the 
whole press of the country—teemed with the most 
violent abuse; the irreligions and anti-social spirit 
of the worst periods of the French revolution was 
imputed to Jefferson and his compatriots; the alarm 
ery of danger to order and religion was sounded 
frown the pulpit. It was frequently charged, and 
doubtless many good men were made to believe, 
that if the democracy triumphed, property would be 
wrested from its owners, churches be demolished, 
the Bible be burnt, and the Sabbath be blotted out. 
Still, the honest and unterrified demucracy of that 
day nobly persevered. They were neither shaken 
by the assaults of their enemies, nor seduced by the 
appliances of wealth, nor overawed by the arm of 
power; they believed their principles to be sound; 
they knew their motives to be pure, and they trust- 
ed to time—the great vindicator—to do justice to 
both. They triumphed; and though croakers and 
aristocrats continued to oppose and to calumniate, 
the country, under the influence of their principles 
and measures, received an impulse which has car- 
ried it forward with a rapidity and success unparal- 
leled in the history of our race; and what is wore, 
the tranquilli'y, morality and religion which have 
adorned and ulessed American society, for the last 
forty years, have conclusively demonstrated the con- 
sistency of Jeffersonian_democracy with the safe. 
guards of social order, the benign principles of the 
Christian faith, and the exemplary practice of the 
pers’ inorals. This very experience it is which 


has brought. about the change of opinion to which 


we have adverted; it completes the vindication of 
the men of 1800. [Cheers]. 





Fellow citizens; In the midst of the abuse and 
slanders by which we are assailed; in spite of brag-. 
gart threats and frantie prophecies of victory to 
others and defeat to us; yea, even when appearances 
may scem to be against us; let us not, for a moment, 
be discouraged. We atand upon democratic ground; 
we stand where the men of 1800 stood; we are théir 
trne, their only, their not unworthy successors.— 
They struggled with difficulties far greater than 
ours; their sky ‘was infinitely darker; and yet they 
conquered. So shall we, if we are faithful to our- 
selves and to the principles they bequeathed us; for 
now, as then, their principles ate identified with 
truth, and to her belong, not only ‘the eternal years 
of God,” but, sooner or later, the crown of triumph. 
[Repeated and long continued cheers]. 

VIRGINIA WHIG CONVENTION AT RICHMOND. 

The Richmond Whig of the 7th says: ‘‘The con- 
vention of the 5th will be an epoch in the existence 
of the thousands who thronged the metropolis on 
yesterday and the day before. We had anticipated 
much, but all our expectations, sanguine as they 
were, fell far short of the reality. Never before 
have we seen such an assemblage—whether fe- 
spect be had to the number—the appearance, the 
respectability or the intelligence. There were not 
less than 15,000, and many, accustomed to estimating 
the numbers of multitudes, put them down at not 
less than 20,000. The cream of the Old Dominion 
was assembled. The good, the wise, the patiiotic 
—the farmer, the mechanic, the lawyer, the doctor, 
the merchant, the student, fair, the lovely fair—the 
old and the young, the soldier of the revolution, the 
soldier of the late war, all were bere, coming from 
every corner of this far famed old commonwealth. 

No language can convey any idea of the thrilling 
excitement—the rapturous enjoyment of the occa- 
sion.—Never were so many happy people found 
together—within the limits of this state. Smiles 
were playing upon every cheek—and joy, the joy 
which patriot hearts alone can feel at the certain 
prospect of recaptured freedom, was beaming from 
every eye. The whole city was all life and anitna- 
tion. ge ete: and happiness every where pre- 
vailed. Sobriety and decorum, thanks to the noble 
character of Virginia gentlemen, and the regula- 
tions of the marshals and the committee of arrange- 
ments, knew no interruption. All were contented, 
and delighted; alli were amply accommodated with 
creature comforts; all were thrilled by the intellec- 
tual treat spread before them,and all had their 
patriotic enthusiasin still farther inflamed for the 
great struggle athand. The day, we repeat, will be 
a memorable epoch in the lives of all who were 
present. 

The 5th was ushered in by a glorious sun, which 
seeined, if possible, still farther to extiilirate the 
tnultitudes which came together. The weather 
throughout has been as sweet as the heart could 
have desired. By day, a cheering sun, by night, a 
lovely moon. The heavens simile upon a prospe- 
rous cause! 

Governor Barbour, of Orange, was elected presi- 
dent of the convention. He responded to the com- 
pliment in a characteristic speech, teeming with 
noble sentiments and patriotic appeals. 

The whig electors who were in attendance, were 
elected vice presidents, and judge Beverly Tucker 
and James M. Garnett, esq. secretaries. 

Mr. Leigh then submitted an address, worthy of 
the spirit of °76, which was adopted by acclamation. 

As soun as this was over, the president introduced 
to the convention, our distinguished guest, the il- 
lustrious senator from the Old Bay state. The wel- 
come loud and long continued, which ascended 
from fifteen thousand Virginians, told him at once, 
that he was at home. Of the manner in which he 
responded to the hearty welcome, the reader can 


judge for himself, by the faithful. report of the 


speech in another column. All we have to say is, 
that the illustrious fame of the orator, in the opi- 
nion of the thousands who heard him was fully sus- 
tained. He proved himself every thing that had 
been expected of him and more. 

When Mr. Webster concluded, the convention 
adjourned till 4 o’clock. During the evening, va- 
rious, little squads of 3,000 each, were addressed 
by Mr. Win. S. Archer, Mr. John Hill, Mr. John 
Cainpbell, and again by Mr. Webster, towards sun 
down, in one of those bursts of mighty eloquence, 
to which he alone can give birth. Alter night the 
speaking was continued until 12 o’clock, at the capi- 
tol by Messrs. Botts, Snowden, of Alexandria, 
Skinner, of Baltimore and Danecan, of Louisiana; 
and at the log cabin by Messrs. B. W. Leigh, 
and Cutler, of Buckingham. The delight of the 
audience throughont these various speeches, was 
inanifested by frequent and rapturous applause. 

Yesterday, at 10 o’cloek, Mr. Rives addressed 


‘the convention in a speech of some 4 hours—the 


Pee a 
numbers but little, if any diminished from the ca 
preceding. One of the most striking features jy 
this vast assemblage, bas been that of deep, intense 
ane un flagging interest of the whole. At inidnight 
when the last speaker concluded, a universal ery 
ayose for more speaking. Until last evening, in ajj 
our intercouse with the delegates from every quar. 
ter, we heard no man make mention once of goin 
home. That such a place as sweet home existed 
Dab to have passéd from their memories 
altogether—so wholly absorbed were they all by the 
thrilling scenes around them. 

During last evening, Mr. Humes, of Abingdon, 
and gov. Barbour adcressed the convention. The 
interest continued unabated throughout. At night, 


| the log cabin and the capitol square resounded with 


bursts of eloquence again, which are still delighting 
vast multitudes, as our paper goes to press. 

Mr. Webster, at the earnest solicitation of his 
fellow citizens made his appearance within the 
logs—now the most famous temple of ‘liberty in the 
land—the theatre of the most brilliant oratorica} 
displays of the age, and spoke for two hours, ina 
‘strain as he only can speak. The longer he stays 
there, the deeper interest he excites—both on his 
own account—and on account of the Old Bay state, 
which stood shoulder toshoulder to Old Virginia in 
the times that tried men’s souls. We have no time 
nor space to characterise the speech of last night. 
Enongh, that it was worthy of Daniel Webster. 

When the vast roultitude had marched in proces- 
sion and occupied the area on the south side of the 
capitol, 

R. T. Daniel, esq. chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee of arrangements, came forward and said: 

Fellow citizens of Virginia. In behalf of the 
whigs of Richinond, as their officers, and expressing 
their will, the sub-committee beg leave to nominate 
our distinguished guest and countrymen, James 
Barbour, to be president of this convention. All 
who are in favor of the nomination say, aye.— 
(Loud acelamation of applause.) The noes T need 
not put. (Laughter). 

So Mr. Barbour was declared to be duly elected 
president of the convention; whereupon he rose 
(amidst loud cheers) and said: 

Fellow citizens—TI rise to express to you my 
“seaipeam sensibility at the high honor which has 

een conferred upon me by this vast asseinblage of 
iny countrymen; an assemblage the like unto which, 
lwhether we look to numbers, intelligence or pa- 
triotism, has not been seen before in thi¥ ancient 
commonwealth. If the measure of Martin Van 
Buren’s glory was filled by serving a master, how 
much more must mine be full to overflowing when 
called upon to servesuch a people. (Cheers.) We 
are in the midst of the most auspicious omens. 
Look at yon bright sky; heaven has vouchsafed us 
a day which there is no speck to obscure, like the 
purity of that character which we all delight to 
honor. The day itself stands high in the American 
calendar—rendered illustrious by a victory achiev- 
ed by our beloved fellow citizen, William Henry 
Harrison. ‘The whole American people have borne 
testimony to the distinguished services which he 
rendered, and I myself had the honor to bring for- 
ward the first resolution which proposed to make a 
perpetual record of the achievement, and proclaim 
him the benefactor of his country. I hope that on 
this day even the traducing, slandering politician 
will stand rebuked, and forbear by sacrilegious 
hand to erase the record which his common country 
prepared for him; and in lieu of which they have 
been endeavoring, by means the most foul, to write 
infamy on his name. 

But, fellow citizens, we are assembled for infi- 
nitely higher purposes than these. We are here to 
concert measures, under the blessing of Providence, 
to drive the spoilers from office, to substitute honest 
nen in their places,and to bring the government 
back to that simplicity, economy and integrity with- 
ont which a republican government cannot exist; to 
drive back the executive within the sphere design- 
ed for him by the constitution; to re-establish the 
independence and virtue of congress; to reinstate 
the supremacy of the laws, aud to replace the con- 
stitution on the eminence from which it has been 
cast down. This is the great purpose, as I under- 
stand, for which we have been gathered together. 
The spectacle now exhibiting throughout this vast 
country, and of which this constitutes so distin- 
guished a part, is the most august within the con- 
ception of the human mind; an entire nation—fif- 
tean millions of freemen sitting in judgment on the 
misdeeds of their evil rulers; they have deliberately 
inquired into the charges preferred; they have ex- 
amined the evidence; they have impartially decid- 
ed, and the fiat has gone forth that those rulers are 

nilty. 

tuk at the mighty heavings of this vast people, 
whose every surge is prophetic of the doom of those 
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men who have betrayed their trust. When I look 
upon this assemblage, when I turn my eye upon the 
various flags which I see around me, I feel confi- 
dent that liberty herself is delighted to look down 
upon the scene; and that when she contemplates 


these banners dedicated to her cause, and thinks on 


the still stronger hearts that surround them, she 
feels that any attempt at her violation would be re- 

elled with ten thousand swords. But, my fellow 
citizens, let us not disguise the fact, that, however 


‘auspicious the omens are, we have an adversary to 


contend with, powerful and subtle and formidable, 
on account of the means of corruption and usurpa- 
tion which he possesses, and the manner in which 
he employs then. I thank God we have virtue 
and knowledge. Many illustrious patriots have 
one forth with the gospel of liberty in their. hands, 
which .they have proclaimed to the inhabitants of 
the hills and the vallies; and to which every where 
there has been a response cheering to the hearts of 
freemen. 

But let us beware of too much confidence, which 
is frequently but another name for defeat. Let 
every man consider himself the defender of the 
constitution and the laws; let every man depend on 
his own exertions; let him night and day apply 
himself to the great work; let him consider every 
sacrifice as dust in the balance compared to the great 

rize for which we are contending. With this we 
shall have nothing to apprehend. The result is 
inevitable. i 

But jet me address myself to Virginians particu- 
larly. The a:iversary is about to take means, not, 
as nay be supposed to effect the great question, but 
to save if possible, this ancient and honorable com- 
monwealth from the general defeat. Virginia let it 
be said with sorrow and shame, casting for a moment 
her former glory into dark oblivion, did once suffer 
her honors to be trailed in the dust when she per- 
mitted herself to become the tail to Martin Van Bu- 
ren, Amog Kendall and company. But she feels the 
degredation to which she has been reduced. She 
has made an effort to cast off the abominable slough 
of Van Burenism, and to come out again in her Origi- 
nal character. ‘That effort was one of those glorious 
events, whose moral influence was felt throughout 
the United States, and Virginia was hailed as return- 
ing to her first love. Let us then, as with one heart 
unite and advance, until she shall regain her position 
in the constellation of states, and become again the 
standard-bearer of liberty. [Loud and Jong conti- 
nued cheering. ] 

Finally, feilew citizens, 1 pray to God that our 
councils may be directed by wisdom from above, 
and that our exertion may be crowned with success 
to the uttermost of our hopes. : 

MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 

Mr. Webster ruse and add:essed: the convention 
as follows: 

Virginians: The wisdom of our fathers has es- 
tablished for us aconstitution of government, which 
enables me to appear here to-day, and to address 
you as my fellow cilizens, (cheering), and half a 
century of experience has shewn how useful to our 
common interest, how conducive to our common 
renown and glory is that constitution by which we 
have been united. I desire to pay due honor to 
those illustrious men who made us—the children of 
those who fell at Bunker Hill and Yorktown—mem- 
bers of the same political family, tied together by 
the same common destiny, and awaiting together 
the same common prosperity or coinmon adversity 
in alltime tocome. It is the extraordinary nature 
of the times, united with a long cherished desire to 
visit Virginia, which has occasioned ine the pleasure 
I enjoy of being in the midst of you all to-day. I 
have come more for the purpose of seeing and of 
hearing you thanof peaking to you myself. I have 
come to mingle myself among you; to listen to the 
words of your wise and patriotic men; that | may 
aid my own patriotic feeling, by communication 
with the chivalrous spirits of this ancient dominion. 
(Cheers.) But inasmuch as there are, or may be, 
some questions of national policy or of constitu- 
tional power, on which you and [ differ, there are 
fome amiable persons who are so very considerate 
of your reputation and of my reputation, as to sig- 
nify that they esteem it a great breach of propriety 
for ine, that you should invite me to come here, or 
that ] should come among you. (Loud laughter 
and cheering, mingled with cries of ‘welcome, wel- 
come.’*) Let us hope that these amiable persons 
will allay their own fears. 

If there be any question or questions on which 
you and I differ in opinion, thos» questions are not 
to be the topics of discussion to-day. No! Weare 
not quite soft enough for such an operation as that. 
(Laugiter.) We are battling together in the face 
of a common enemy—we arimed to the teeth—put- 
ting forth as many hands as Briareus, and with each 
hand dealing him all the blows we can—and does 


he imagine that at such a moment we shall be car- 
rying on our family controversies? That we are 
going to give ourselves those blows which are due 
tohim? No: he is the enemy of our conntry—we 
mean to pursue him till we bring him to capitula- 
tion or to flight; and when we have done that, it there 
are any differences of opinion among us, we will try 
to settle them ourselves, without his advice or as- 
sistance; (laughter); and we will settle them ina 
spirit of conciliation and mutual kindness. If we 
do differ in any of our views, we must settle that 
difference not in a spirit of exasperation, but with 
moderation—with forbearance—in a spirit of amity 
and brotherhood. 

It is an era in my life for me to find myself on the 
soil of Virginia, addressing such an assemblage as 
is now before me: I feel it to be such: I deeply feel 
the responsibility of the part which has this day 
been thrown upon me. But although it is the first 
time I have addressed an assembly of my fellow 
citizens upon the soil of Virginia, [ hope I am not 
altogether anacquainted with the history, character 
and sentiments of this venerable state. The topics 
which now are agitating the country, and which 
have brought us all here to-day, have no relation 
whatever with those in which 1 differ from = 
opinions she has ever entertained. The grievances 

and the misgovernment which have roused the 
country, pertain to that class of subjects which es- 
pecially and peculiarly belong to Virginia, and have 
from the very beginning of our history. I know 
something of the community amidst which I stand: 
its distinguished and ardent attachment to civil 
liberly; and its disposition for political disquisition. 
I know that the landholders which it contains are 
competent from their education and their leisure, to 
discuss political questions in their elements, and 
to look at government in its tendencies as well as 
in the measures it may at present pursue. There 
is a sleepless suspicion, a vigilant jealousy of power, 
especially of executive power, which for three- 
quarters of acentury has marked the character of 
the people of the Old Dominion: and if I have any 
right conception of the evils of the time or of the 
true objection to the measures of the present admi- 
nistration, it is, that they are of such a kind as to 
expose them, in an especial manner, to that sleep- 
less jealousy, that stern republican scrutiny, that 
acute and astute inspection which have distinguish. 
ed the present as they have all preceding gene- 
rations of men in this ancient commonwealth. Al|- 
lowing this tu be so, let me present to you iny own 
view of the present aspect of our publie affairs. 

In my opinion, a decisive majority of all the peo- 
ple of the United States have been, for several years 
past, opposed to the policy of the existing adminis- 
tration. I shall assume this in what I have farther 
to say, because I believe it to be true; and I believe 
that events are on the wing, and will soon take 
place which will prociaim the truth of that position, 
and will show a vote of three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of this country in favor of achange of men. 
(Cheers, and strong marks of assent.) Taking this 
for .fe present as the true state of political feeling 
and opinion, I next call your attention to the fact of 
the very extraordinary excitement, of agitation, and 
I had almost said of commotion, which marks the 
present moment throughout every part of the land. 
Why are these vast assemblages everywhere con- 
gregated? Why, for example, am I here, five hun- 
dred miles from my own place of residence, to ad- 
dress such an asseinbly of Virginians? And why 
does every day, in every state, witness something 
af a similar kind? Has this ever been the case be. 
fore? Certainly not in our time, and once only in 
the time of our fathers. There are some present 
here who witnessed, and there are others whv have 
learned from the lips of their parents, the state of 
feeling which existed in 1774 and °5, before the re- 
sort to arms was had to effect the objects of the re- 
volution. I speak now of the time when Patrick 
Henry, standing as we now do, in the open air, was 
addressing the Virginians of that day, while at the 
sane moment James Otis and his associates were 
making the same rousing appeal to the people of 
Massachusetts. (Lond cheering.) From that time 
to this, there has been nothing in any degree resem- 
bling what we now behold. This general earnest- 
ness, this universal concern of all nen in public af- 
fairs, is now witnessed for the first time since the 
revolution. Do not men abandon their fields in the 
midst of seed-time—do they not leave their various 
occupations, as you have new done, to attend to 
matters which they deem more important? And is 
it not so through all classes of our citizens all over 
the whole land? Now the important question I 
wish to put, is this, and I put it as a quesiion fit for 
the mind of the statesmen of Virginia—I propose it, 
with all respect, to the deep deliberation and reflec- 
tion of every patriotic man throughout the country 
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ple of the United States have, for some years, been 
opposed in sentiment to the policy of the present 
administration, WHY IS IT NECESsARY that these 
extraordinary efforts should be put forth to turn that 
adininistration out of power, and to put better men 
in their places? We inhabit a free country—every 
office of public trust is in our own hands, at the dis- 
posal of the people’s own unbiassed suffrages: all 
public concerns are controlled and managed by 
them, at their own pleasure: and the trust has al- 
ways been to the ballot box as an effectual means 
to keep the government at all times in conformity 
with the public will. How, then, has it happened, 
that with all this, such extraordinary efforts have 
been necessary to put out a particular administra- 
tion? Why hasit not been done by the silent power 
of the elective franchize? Why has not the go- 
vernment been changed both in its policy and in 
the men who administer it? I desire from the free, 
the thinking men of Virginia, an answer to that 
question. hen the elections are every where 
shewing that a large majority of the people are op- 
posed in sentiment to the existing administration, I 
desire them to tell me how that administration has 
held its place and pursued its own peculiar system 
of measures so long? 

My answer to my own question is this: In my 
judgment, it has come to be true in the actual work- 
ing of our true system of government, that the ex- 
cutive power has increased its influence and its pa- 
tronage to such a degree, that it may counteract the 
will of a majority of the people, and continue to do 
so, until that majority has not only become very 
large, but till it has united in its ubjects and in its 
candidate, and by the strenuous effort, is enabled to 
turn the administration out of power. I believe 
that the power and patronage of the executive in 
our government has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished. I believe that it does 
enable the incumbents to resist the public will, until 
the country is roused to a high and simultaneous 
effort, and the imperative mandate of the publie 
voice dismisses the unfaithful servants from their 
places. Now, I ask, can it be supposed that this 
government can goon long in a course of suecess- 
ful operation, if nochange can be produced with- 
out such an effort as that in which the people of 
this country are now engaged? I put it to the old- 
fashioned republicans of Virginia. I ask them, 
whether it can be supposed that this free republi- 
can government of ours can last for half a century 
longer, ifits administration cannot be changed with- 
out such an excitement—I may say, sucha civil re- 
volution, as is now in progress, and, [ trust, is near 
its completion? 

I present this case as the g-eatest and strongest 
of all proofs that executive power in this country 
has increased, and is dangerous to liberty; that 
when a majority of the people have for a long 
time been opposed to an administration, it still re- 
quires such an effort—it still demands that men 
should simultaneously relinquish all «heir private 
pursuits to produce a change of that administra- 
tion. 

If this be so, then I ask, what are the causes 
which have given and have augmented this force 
of executive power? The disciples of the ancient 
school of Virginia long entertained the opinion that 
there was great danger of encroachment by the 
general government, on the just rights of the 
states; but they were also alarmed at the possi- 
bility of an undue auginentation of the executive 
power. It becomes us at a erisis like the pre- 
sent, to recur to first principles—to go back to our 
early history, and to see how the question actually 
stands. 

You ali well know that, in the formation of acon- 
stitution for the government of this country, the 
great difficulty its framers enconntered was with 
regard to the exeeutive power. It was easy to es- 
tablish a house of representatives and a second 
branch of the government, in the form of a senate, 
for it was a very obvions thing to say that the se- 
nate should be represented in one house of congress 
as the people were represented. But the great and 
perplexing question was, how to limit and regulate 
the executive power in such a manner that while 
it defended the country, it should not be able to 
endanger civil liberty. Our fathers had seen and 
felt the inconvenience during the revolutionary war, 
of a weak executive in government. The country 
had suffered much from that cause. There was not 
any unity of purpose or efficiency of action in its 
executive power. Asthe country had just emerg, 
ec from one war,and might be plunged into ano. 
ther, they were locking intently to such a consti- 
tution as should secure an efficient executive. 
Perhaps if remains to be seen, whether in this re- 
spect they had not better have given less power 
to this branch and taken all the inconvenience 





— it is this: If it be true that a majority of the peo- 
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the granting of so much as might prove dange- 
rous uot only to the other departments of govern- 
ment, but to the safety and freedom of the country 
at large. i 

Becanse, in the first place, it is the executive 
which confers all the favors of a government. It 
has the patronage in its hands, and if we look at 
the aug:nentation of patronage which has taken 
place in this country, we shall see that in the course 
of things, and to answer the purposes of inen, this 
patronage has greatly increased. We shall find the 
expenditures for the office has very much increased. 
We shall find that this is true of the civil and di- 
plomatic departments—we shall find it is true of all 
the departments; of the post office, and especially 
of the commercial department. Thus to take an 
instance from one of our great commercial cities: — 
in the custom house at New York the number of 
officers has in twelve years increased three-fold— 
while the emoluments of office have been augment- 
ed more than three-fold, as well as I remember. 
There is thus a constant increase of power from the 
bestowment of office. , 

Then there is the power of removal; a power 
which in some instances has been exercised most 
remorselessly. By whatever party it is exercised, 
unless it be called for by the actual exigencies of 
the public service, Virginia, more than any state of 
the union, has ever rejected, disowned, disavowed 
the power uf removal for opinion’s sake. (Loud 
cheers.) Idohonor to Virginia in this respect.— 
‘That power has been far less practised in Virginia 
than in certain states where the spoils’ doctrine is 
known to be more popular. But this power of re- 
moval, sanctioned as it is by time, does exist, and I 
have seen it exercised in every part of the country 
where public opinion tolerated it, with a most re- | 


morseless hand. ‘inquiry as to the causes which have overturned all 


I will now say, however, that which I admit to 
be very presumptuous, because it is said, notwith- 
standing the iilustrious authority of one of the 
greatest of your great men—a man better acquaint- 
ed with the constitution of the United States than 
any other man—a man who saw itin its cradle— 
who held it in his arms, as one may sy, in its in- 
fancy—who presented aud recommended it to the 
American people, and who saw it adopted very 
much under the force of his own reasoning and the 
weight of his own reputation—who lived jong 
enough to see it prosperous—to enjoy its honors— 
and who at last went down to the gave among teti 

» thousand blessings for which morning and evening 
he had thanked God:—I mean James Madison. 
Yet even from this great and good man, whom I 





hold to be the chief among the just interpreters of 
the constitution, 1 am constrained, however pre- 
sumptuous it may be considered, to differ in re- 
lation to one of his interpretations of that instru- 
ment. LIrefer to the oninion expressed by him, 
that the power of removal from office does exist in 
the constitution as.an independent power. I wish 
he had taken a different view of it. I do vot say 
that he was*wrong; that in me would be too great 
presumption. I advert to this now, to show, that I 
ain not now for the first time preaching against the 
dager of an increace of executive power; for when 
the subject Was in discussion before congress, [ ex 
ressed there the same opinions which I have now 
uttered, and which have been only the tore con- 
firmed by more recent experience. The power of 
removal places the hopes and fears, the living, the 
daily bread of men at the disposal of the executive, 
and does, thereby, cause a vast augmentation of ex- 
ecutive influence and control. Then, again, from 
the very nature of things the executive power acts 
constantly: it is always in being—always in the cita 
del and on the look out; and it-has, besides, unifor- 
mity of purpose. They who are in, have but one 
object, which is to keep all others ont; while those 
who are not in office, and who desire a change, 
have a variety of different objects as they are to be 
found in different parts of the country. One cotn 
plains of one thing, another of another; and, ordi- 
narily, there is no strict unity of object or of candi- 
date; and, therefore, it is that those wielding power 
within the citadel are able to keep the others out 
though they may be more numerous. Hence we 
have seen an administration, though in a minority, 
et by the continued exercise of power, able to 
Sing over the people to the support of such a mea- 
sure as the sub treasury, which, when it was first 
proposed, received but little favor in any part of the 
country. é 
Again: though it may appear comparatively in- 
considerable, yet, when we are looking at the means 
by which the executive power has risen to its pre- 
sent threatening height, we must not overlook the 
power of—I will not say a pensioned—but of a pa- 
tronized press. Of all things in a popular govern- 
ment, a government press is the most to be dreaded. 


same spirit he has said, an elective despotism is not 


country is exactly equal tothe quantity of restraint; 


hand upon yon, to that extent you are free; and all 
regular liberty consists in putting restraints upon 
government and individuals—so that they shall not 
interfere with your freedom of action and purpose. 


address: and if government by supporting comes 
to control it, then they take to themselves, at the 
public expense, the great channel of all communi. 
cation tothe peopie. Unless France be an exception 
where the minister regularly demands so many 
thousand francs for the management of the public 
press, I know of no government in the world where 
the press is avowedly patronized to the same extent 
as it is in this country, Have not you, men of 
Virginia, been mortified to witness the importance 
which is attached at Washington to the election of 
a public printer? to observe the great anxiety and 
solicitude which even your own friends have been 
obliged to exercise to keep that appointment out of 
the hands of executive power? One of the first 
things to be done when a new administration shall 
come into power will be to separate the government 
press froin the politics of the country. (Loud 
cheers). 1 don’t want the government printer to 
preach politics to the people; because I know be- 
fore hand what politics he will preach—it will all 
be one Io Triumphe from the beginning of the first 
page to the end of the last paragraph. I am for cut- 
ting off this power from the executive. Give the 
peopie fair play. I say, give the people fuir play. 
if they think the government is in error, or that 
better men may be found to administer it, give 
them a chance to turn-the present men out and 
put better men in; but don’t let them be coinpelled 
to give their money to pay a man to persuade them 
not to change the government. (Laughter and loud 
cheering). 

Well, there are still other modes oy which execu- 
tive power is established and confirmed—the first 
thing it seeks to do is to draw strict lines of party 
Opinion, to appeal to the party feelings of men.— 
This is a topic which might lead me. very far into an 


popular'governments. It is the nature of men to 
be credulous and confiding toward their friends. If 
there exists in the country a powerful party, and if 
the head of that party be the head of the government, 
and avowing himself the head of that party, gives 
thanks for the public honors he has received, not to 
country, but to bis party, then we can see the causes 
in operation which, according to the well known 
character and tendencies of man, lead us to give 
undue trust and confidence to party favorites. "Why, 
gentlemen, kings and queens of old, and probably 
in modern times, have had their favorites, and they 
have given them unbounded trust. Well, there are 
sometimes among the people persons who are no 
Wiser than kings and queens, who have favors also, 
and give to those favorites the same blind trust 
and confidence, Hence it is very difficult, nay, 
soinetimes impossible, to convince a party that the 
inan at its head exercises an undue amount of pow- 
er. They say, “he is our friend; the more power 
he wields the better for us, because he will wield it 
for our benefit.” There are two sorts of republi- 
cans in the world: oneis a very good sort, the other. 
I think, quite indifferent. The latter care not what 
power persons in office possess if they have the elec 

tion of those persons. They are quite willing their 
favorites should exercise all power, and are perfectly 
content with the tendencies of government to an 
elective despotism, if they may choose the man at 
the head of it, and especially if they have a chance 
of being chosen themselves. That is one sort of re- 
publicanism. But that is not our American liberty; 
that is not the republicanism of the United States, 
and especially of the state of Virginia. Virginians 
do not rush out into that extravagant confidence in 
them; they are for restraining power by law; they 
are for hedging in and strictly guarding all who ex- 
erciseit. They look upon all who are in office as 
limited agents, and will not repose too much trust in 
any. That is American republicanism. What was 
it Thomas Jefferson said with so much emphasis? 
Have we found angels in the form of men to govern 
us? However it might have been then, we of this, 
day may answer no, no. (Loud laughter.) We 
have found them at least like others, ‘‘a little lower 
than the angels.” (Roars of laughter.) In the 


the government we fought for. And that is true. 
But our fathers fought for a limited government—a 
government hedged all round with securities—or, as 
| heard a distinguished son of Virginia say, one 
fenced in with ten rails and a top rider. (Loud 
laughter. ) 

Gentlemen: A distinguished lover of liberty of 
our own time, in another hemisphere, said, with ap- 
parent paradox, that the quantity of liberty in any 


because if government is restrained from putting its 





The press ‘furnishes the only means of public 


thinkers talk of a simple government; Turkey jg 
the simplest government in the world. But if you 
wish to secure entire personal liberty, you must 
multiply restraints upon the government, so that it 
cannot go further than the public good requires, 
Then you may be free and not otherwise. 

Another great power by which executive infly. 
ence augments itself, especially when the man why 
wields it stands at the bead ot a party, consists jn 
the use of names. Mirabeau said that words are 
things, and so they are. But I believe that they are 
often fraudulent things, and always possessed of rea} 
power. The faculty of taking to ourselves a popu- 
lar name and giving an unpopular name to an adver. 
sary, is a faculty of very great concern in politics. 
I put it to you, gentlemen, whether for the last 
month or two, the whole power of this government 
has not consisted chiefly in the discharge of a show- 
er of hard natnes. Have you fora month past heard 
any man defend the sub-treasury? Have you 
heard any man during that time burn his fingers by 
taking hold of Mr. Poinsett’s militia project? Their 
whole resort has been to pour out upon usa tide 
of denunciation as aristocrats, aristocrats: taking to 
themselves the meanwhile the well deserved desig- 
nation of true democrats. How cheering, how de- 
lightful, that a nan independent of any regard to his 
own character or worth, may thus range himself un. 
der a banner the most acceptable of all others to his 
fellow citizens. It is with false patriotism as with 
base money; all goes by the stamp. It does not 
wish to be weighed, it hates the scales; it is thrown 
into horrors at the crucible, it must all go by tail; 
it holds out the king’s head with his name and 
subscription, and if challenged, replies: Do you not 
see the stamp on my forehead? I belong to the 
democratic family—imake me current. (Loud 
laughter and cheering.) But we live in an age too 
enlightened to be gulled by this business of stamp. 
ing; we have learned to inquire into the true na- 
ture and value of things. Democracy most surely 
is nota term of reproach, but respect. Our govern- 
ment is a constitutional, democratic republican 
government, and if they mean that only, there is 
none will dispute that they are good democrats.— 
But if they set up qualifications and distinetions, if 
there are genera and species, it may require twenty 
political Linnauses to say to which classification 
they belong. 

There is another contrivance for the increase of 
executive power, which is utterly abhorrent to all 
true patriots, and against which in an essential man- 
ner gen. Washington has left us his farewell in- 
junction; I mean the constant reeurrence to local 
differences, prejudices and jealousies. That is the 
great bane and curse of this lovely country of ours. 
It covers a vast extent of territory, hence there are 
few inen among us in Massachusetts who enjoy the 
advantage of a personal intercourse with our friends 
in Virginia, and but few of you who visit us in 
Massachusetts—the south is still more remote; the 
difference which exists in habits and persuits be- 
tween us, enables the enemy to sow tares by excit- 
ing local prejudices on both sides. Sentiments are 
mutually ascribed to us which neither ever enter- 
tained. By this means a party press is enabled to 
foment jealousies and to destroy that generous spi- 
rit of brotherhood which should exist between us. 
All patriotic men onght to carefuliy guard them- 
selves against the effect of arts like these. 

And here I am brought to advert for one moment 
to what I constantly see in all the administration 
papers, fromm Baltimore, south. It is one perpetual 
outcry, admonishing the people of the soutn that 
their own state governments, and the property they 
hold under them, are not secure if they admit a 
northern man to any considerable share in the ad- 
ministration of the government. You all know 
that this is the general cry. Now,I have spoken 
my sentiments in the neighborhood of Virginia, 
thongh not actually within the state, in June last, 
and again in the heart of Massachusetts in July, so 
that it is not now that I proclaim them for the first 
time—but ten years ago, when obliged to speak on 
this same subject, I uttered the same sentiment in 
regard to slavery and to the absence of all power in 
congress (0 interfere, inany manner whatever, with 
that subject. [ delivered my sentiments fully in 
Alexandria in the month of June, and in July at 
Worcester, in Massachusetts. I shall ask some 
friend connected with the press, to circulate in Vir- 
ginia what I said on this subject in the senate of 
the United States on the 30th of June last.* I have 


—) 








*Note.—The following is the passage to which Mr. 
Webster referred: 
Extract from Mr. Webster's speech in reply to Mr, Hayne, 
January 21st, 1830. 

At the very first congress, petitions on the subject of 
slavery were presented, if I mistake not, from different 
states. The Pennsylvania society for promoting the 
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abolition of slavery, took a lead, and laid before con- 
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nothing to add or to subtract froin what! then said. 
[ commend it to your attention, or rather I desire you 
to look at it. I hold that congress is absolutely pre- 
cluded from interfering in any manner, direct or 
indirect, with this,as with any other of the institu- 
tions of the country. [The cheering was here loud 
and long continued, and a voice from the crowd ex- 
claimed, **We are here from Maryland to Louisi- 
ana, and we desire that the sentiment just express- 
ed may be repeated. Repeat, repeat.) Well—I 
repeat it—proclaim it on the wings of all the winds 
_tell it to all your friends—{[cries of ‘we will, we 
will”? J—tell it I say, that standing here in the ca- 

tal of Virginia, beneath an October sun, in the 
midst of this assemblage, before the entire country 
and upon all the responsibility which belongs to me, 
| say that there is no power directly or indirectly 
in congress or the general government to interfere 
iu the slightest degree with the institutions of the 
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a memorial, praying congress to promote the abo- 
ition by such powers as it possessed. This memorial 
was referred, in the house of representatives, to a select 
committee, consisting of Mr. Foster, of New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, Mr. Huntingdon, 
of Connecticut, Mr. Lawrence, of New York, Mr. 
Linnickson, of New Jersey, Mr. Hartley, of Pennsyl- 
yvania, and Mr. Parker, of Virginia—all of them, sir, 
northern men, as you will observe, but the last. This 
committee made a report, which was committed to a 
committee of the whole house, and there considered 
and discussed on several days; and being amended, as 
though without material alteration, it was made to ex- 
press three distinct propositions on the subject of sla- 
very and the slave trade—first, in the words of the con- 
stitution, that congress cannot, prior to the year 1808, 
prohibit the migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the states then existing, should think proper 
to admit; second, that congress had authority to restrain 
the citizens of the United States from carrying on the 
African slave trade, for the purpose of supplying fo- 
reign countries. On this proposition, our early jaws 
against those who engage in that traffic, are founded. 

he third proposition, and that which bears on the pre- 
sent question, was expressed in the following terms: 

“Resolved, That congress have no authority to inter- 
fere in the emancipation of slaves, or in the treatment 
of them in any of the states—it remaining with the se- 
veral states—alone to provide rules and regulations 
therein which humanity and true policy may require.” 

This resolution received the sanction of the house of 
representatives as early as March, 1790. And now, 
sir, the honorable gentleman will allow me to remind 
him, that not only were the select committee who re- 
ported the resolution, with a single exception, all north- 
ern men, but also that of the members then composing 
the house of representatives, a large majority, I believe 
nearly two-thirds, were northern men also. 

The house agreed to insert these resolutions in its 
journal, and from that day to this it has never been 
maintained or contended that congress had any autho- 
rity to regulate or interfere with the condition of slaves 
in the several siates. No northern gentleman, to my 
knuwledge, has moved any such question in either 
house of congress. 

The fears of the south, whatever fears they might 
have entertained, were allayed and quited by this ear- 
ly decision, and so remained until they were excited 
afresh without cause, but for collateral and indirect 
purposes. 

hen it became necessary, or was thought so by 
some political persons, to find an unvarying grouna for 
the exclusion of northern men from Sondidenee and 
from lead in the affairs of the republic, then, and not 
till then, the cry was raised, and the feelings industri- 
ously excited, that the feelings of northern men in the 
publie councils, would endanger the relation of master 
and slave. 

For myself, I claim no other merit than that this 
toss and enormous injustice towards the whole north, 
as not wrought upon me to change my opinions or ny 

political conduct. I hope [ am above violating my prin- 
ciples even under the smart of injury and false imputa- 
tions. Unjust suspicions and undeserved reproach, 
whatever pain I may-experience from them, will not 
induce me, I trust, nevertheless, to overstep the limits 
of constitutional duty, or to encroach on the rights of 
others. The domestic slavery of the south I leave 
where I find it—in the hands of their own govern- 
ments. It is their affair, not mine. 
_ I go for the constitution as it is, and for the union as 
it is; but I am resolved not to submit in silence to ac- 
cusations, either against myself individually, or against 
the north, wholly unfounded and unjust; accusations 
which impute to us a disposition to evade the constitu- 
tional compact and to extend the power of the govern- 
ment over the internal laws and conditions of the states, 
All such accusations, wherever and whenever made, 
all insinuation of the existence of any such purpose, I 
know and feel to be groundless and injurious. And 
we must confide in southern gentlemen themselves; we 
must trust to those whose integrity of heart and magna- 
nimity of feeling will lead them to a desire to maintain 
and disseminate truth, and who possess the means of 
its diffusion with the southern public, and we must 
leave it to them to disnhuse that public of its prejudices. 
utin the mean timesfor my own part, I shall continue 
to act justly, whether those to whom that jusuce Is ex- 


south. (Immense cheering, and a voice from the 
crowd exclaiming, ‘that is two thousand votes for 
Harrison,’’] 

And now, said Mr. W. I ask you only to do me 
one favor (we'll do it). I ask you to carry that pa- 
per home, (we will, we will), readit, read it to your 
neighbors; and when you hear the cry, “shall Mr. 
Webster, the abolitionist, be allowed to profane the 
soil of Virginia,” (loud shouts and repeated and 
prolonged cheers, with cries of ‘‘welcoime! welcome! 
welcome!”’) that you will tell them that, in con- 
nexion with the doctrine in that speech, | hope that 
there are two governments over us, each possess- 
ing its own distinct authority, with which the other 
may not interfere. 1 may differ from you in some 
things, but I will here say that as to the doctrine of 
state rights as held by Mr. Madison in his last days, 
I do not know that we differ at all, [cheers]—yet I 
am he, and among the foremost, to hold that it is in- 
dispensable to the prosperity of these governments 
to preserve, and that he is no true friend to either 
who does not labor to preserve that true distinction 
between both. [Immense cheering ]} 

-We may not all see the line which divides them 
alike; but all honest men know that there is a line, 
and they all fear to go either on the one or the other 
side of it. Itis this balance between the general 
and the state governments which has preserved the 
country in unexampled prosperity for fifty years— 
and the destruction of this just balance will be the 
destruction of our government. WhatI believe to 
be the doctrine of state rights, I hold as firmly as 
any man. DolI not belong toa state? and may I 
not say, to a state which has done something to give 
herself renown, and to her sons some little share of 
participated distinction? [Great cheeting.] I say 
ayain, that the preservation of state rights on the 
one hand, and of the just powers of congress upon 
the other, is equally indispensable to the preserva- 
tien of our free republican government. [Cheers.] 

And now, gentlemen, permit me to address to 
you a few words in regard to those measures of the 
general government which have caused the exist- 
ing excitement throughout the country. I will pass 
rapidly over then. [Goon.] I need not argue to 
you democraf{s the question of the sub-treasury— 
[groans and contemptuous laughter]; and I suppose 
it is hardly necessary to speak to you of Mr. Poin- 
sett’s militia bill. [Laughter.] Into which of your 
inountains has not its discussion penetrated?—U pon 
which of all your winding streams has not its echo 
floated? I am sure he must be very tired of it him. 
self. [Loud laughter.] Remember always that 
the great principle of the constitution on that sub- 
ject, is, that the militia is the militia of the states, 
and not of the president—[Loud cheers, and cries 
of **yes, yes!”’] and being thus the militia of the 
states, there is no part of the constitution worded 
with greater care, and with a more scrupulous jea- 
lousy than that which speaks of the power of con- 
gress overthe militia. Does it say that congress 
nay make use of the militia as it pleases—that the 
militia may be called out to make war, to train and 
discipline? No such thing: the terms used are the 
most precise and particular—The president may 
call out the militia to execute the laws, to suppress 
insurrection, and to repel foreign invasion.” ‘These 
three cases are specified—and these are all. Call 
out the militia to drill them? To diseipline them? 
To march the militia of Virginia to Wheeling to 
be drilled? Why, such athing never entered into 
the head of any man—never,-never, [laughter and 
cheering]. What is very unusual in the constitution, 
it has* placed a negative on all other purposes for 
the exercise of this power than those particularly 
enumerated; and then follow those golden words in 
the constitution, reserving to the states the appoint- 
ment of officers and the disciplining of the militia. 
That’s it!—[Cheers—*Yes, that’s 11!”] Read this 
clause, and then read in Mr. Poinsett’s project that 
the militia are to be trained by the presideni!— 
[Shouts]—Look on this picture and on that. I do 
Virginia no more than justice, when I say that she 
first laid hold upon this monstrous project, and has 
continued to denounce if, till she has made its an- 
thor’s heart sick, [cheering], and she don’t mean 
to pardon it even now. [No, no!] 

As to the sub-treasury, the subject is worn out. 
It is almost as empty asthe treasury itself. [Laugh. 
ter and cheers.] I had the other day the honor to 
address an assemblage of the merchants of N. York. 
I asked them among other things, whether all this 
eternal cry about a separation of bank and state, was 


solvent banks in the community. Such is the opi- 
nion every where held by the best informed men in 
the commercial parts of the country. 

There is another expedient to augment executive 
power quite novel in its character. I refer to the 
power conferred upon the president to select from 
among the appropriations of congress, such as he 
may suppose the state of the treasury most to jus- 
tify, and may give or withhold the public money 
accordingly. This is certainly a marvellously de- 
mocratic doctrine. Do you not remember the em- 
phasis with which Mr. Jefferson expressed. himself 
on the subject of specific appropriations? The law, 
as it now stands, requires them to be specific. If 
congress appropriate so many dollars tor building 
of ships, no part of the money may be applied to the 
pay of sailors or mariners. But how has this legal 
provision been treated? The restriction remains in 
the statute as it did before—the appropriations are 
specified still—but then a specific power is given to 
the president, to dispense with the restriction—and 
thus one specific is set against the other. [Laugh- 
ter.] Let this process be carried but one step far- 
ther, and although there may be a variety of appro- 
priations made by congress, yet, inasmuch as we 
have entire trust and confidence in the executive 
discretion, that the president will make the proper 
selections from among them, therefore, be it enact- 
ed, that what little money there may at any time be 
found in the treasury, the president may expend 
very much as according to his own pleasure.— 
[Loud laughter. ] 

There is one other topic, I must not omit. I am 
now endeavoring to prove that of all men on the 
face of the earth, you of Virginia, the descendants 
and disciples of some of the greatest men of the re- 
volution, are most called to repudiate and to con- 
demn the doctrines of this administration. I call 
upon you to apply to this administration all that 
body of political truth which you have learned from 
Henry, from Jefferson, from Madison, from Wythe, 
and that whole constellation of revolutionary wor- 
thies, of whom you are justly proud, and under this 
light to examine and to say whether this present 
only democratic administration are the favorers of 
civil liberty and of state rights, or the reverse,— 
And, in furtherance of this design, I call your at- 
tention to the conduct of the president, of the exe- 
cutive departments, and of the senate of the United 
States, in regard to the right and practice of the 
states to contract debts for their own purposes.— 
Has it occurred to you what a deadly blow they 
have struck at the just authority and rights of the 
states? Let us follow this matter outa little. In 
the palmy times of the treasury, when it was not 
only full but overflowing with the public money, 
the states to a very considerable extent, engaged in 
works of internal improvement, and in consequence 
of doing so had occasion to borrow money. We all. 
know that money can be had on much cheaper 
terms on the other continent than on this: hence the 
bonds of the states went abroad and absorbed capi- 
talin Europe, and so long as their credit was unas- 
sailed and remained sound, this was accomplished 
for the ost part at very reasonable rates. During 
this process, and while a number of the states had 
thus their state securities in the foreign markets, 
the president of the United States, in bis opening 
message to congress at the commencement of the 
last session, comes out with a series of the most 
dscouraging and most disparaging remarks on the 
credit of the states. He tells congress that the 
states will repent what they have done, and that 
they will find it difficult to pay the debt they have 
contracted; and this official larguage of the chief 
magistrate to the legislature goes out into the very 
market where these state bonds are held for sale.— 
Then comes his secretary, Mr. Woodbury, with a 
report in the same strain, giving it as his opinion, 
that the states have gone too far in this assumption 
of liabilities. But the thing does not stop here.— 
Mr. Benton brings forward a resolution in the se- 
nate, declaring that the general government ought 
not to assume these debts of the states: that resolu- 
tion is sent to a committee,and that committee 
make a repost upon the subject as long as youder 
bridge (though not, I believe, as much travelled or 
as often gone over), the whole object and tendency 
of which, isto disparage the credit of the states, 
and then Mr. Grundy makes a speech upon it.— 
What had Mr. Benton or Mr. Grundy to do with 
the matter?- Were they called on to guaranty the. 
debts of Virginia or of Maryland? [Laughter].— 





not all mockery and humbug, and ten thousand 
merchants, intimately acquainted with the whole 
subject, cried, **yes, yes; itis!” The fact nnques- 


Yet, the effect very naturally and inevitably was, 
to depress the value of state securities in the fo- 
reign market. I was in Europe at the time. My 





tionably is, that the funds of the government are 
just as much in the custody of the banks at this mo- | 
ment, as they ever were; yet at the same time, [ be- 


} 
] 





ercised receive it with candor or with contumely. 


| ington, avast power to stop at its pleasure, all the 





own state had her bonds in that market: and what 
did I see? The most miserable, pitiful, execrable 
lucubrations taken from the public press in New 


lieve that under that law, there does exist at Wash. | Y ork, endeavoring to prove that the states had nok 


sovereignty enough to contract debts. These 
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wretched productions declared that the bonds issu- 
ed by the states of this union were all void: that 
they were no better than waste paper: and exhort- 
ed European capitalists not to touch one of them. 
These articles, coming as they did, from this side 
the water, were all seized on with avidity and put 
into circulation in the leading journals all over Eu- 
rope—at the same time, the administration press in 
this country, unrebuked by the government, pnt 
forth arguments going to show that Virginia has no 
authority to contract a debt in the name and on the 
credit of the commonwealth—that Massachusetts is 
so completely shorn of every particle of sovereignty 
whatever, that she can issue no public security of 
any kind on which to borrow money! And this 
is the doctrine of state rights! Well, gentlemen, I 
was called on to meet this question, and I told those 
who put to me the inquiry, that the states of the 
American’ union were, in this respect, just as so- 
vereign as any of their states in Europe. I held a 
correspondence on the subject, which was publish- 
ed at large; and for that-—yes, for defending state 
rights before the face of all Europe, I have been 
denounced as one who wants the general govern. 
ment to assume the debts of the states—as one who 
has conspired to buy up British whigs with foreign 
gold! (Loud laughter and cheering.) All this, 
however, has not ruffled my temper. I have seen 
it all with composure. But I confess there is one 
thing which has disturbed the serenity of my mind. 
It is what appears to be a studied attempt on the 
part of this whole administration, including its 
head, to fix a spot upon the good name of the early 
founders of our constitution. Readthe letter of the 
president to some of his ‘friends in Kentucky—to 
what he calls “the entire democracy of Kentucky. 
(I should like much to know what constitutes the 
democracy ofa state.) These goods friends of the 
president write to him that the entire democracy of 
the state is with him, and he writes back how glad 
he is to hear that such is the fact. The state comes 
to the vote, and two-thirds of the ‘people of the state 
are found to be against him—yet still he clasps to 
his breast, with exultation, the “‘entire democracy 
of (Kentueky!”) [Great laughter and cheering}. 
And so it willbe a month hence. Gen. Harrison 
will have been elected by a simultaneous rush of 
the free.voters of the whole union—yet Mr. Van 
Buren will still continue to clasp to his embraces 
“the entire democracy”’ of the country. Be this as 
it may, he does, in that letter, ascribe to president 
Washington, in 1791, and to Mr. Madison, in 1816, 
corrupt motives for‘ their public conduct. 1 may 
forgive this, but I shall not forget it. Task you to 
read that letter, and one other written on the occa- 
sion; and then, if it comes in your way, lL ask you 
to peruse an address ‘put forth by the administration 
metnbers of the New York legislature. What do 
you think they say? You, countrymen of Jefferson 
and of Madison, of Henry, of Wythe, of the Lees, 
anda host of kindred spirits of the samme order— 
you, who inherit the soil and the principles of those 
men who shed their blood for our national indepen- 
dence—what do you think they say of your fathers 
and of my fathers? Why, that in all their efforts 
and sacrifices in that great struggle, they meant, 
not independence—not civil liberty—not the estab- 
lishment of a republican government—but merely 
tu transfer the throne from England to America, and 
to be themselves peers and nobles around it! Does 
it not disturb the blood of Virginians to hear lan- 
guage like this? [Cries of “tyes, yes!” mingled 
with cheering.] 1 do say that this attempt to 
scorch the fair, unsullied reputation of our ances- 
tors——but no, no—they cannot scorch it; it will 
go through a hotter furnace than any their detrac- 
tion can kindle, and even the smell of fire shall not 
be upon their garments. Yet it does raise one’s 
indignation to see men, cerlainly not the greatest 
of all benefactors of their country, thus attempt to 
scorch the fame of men both then and ever since 
universally admitted to have been among her great- 
est and her best of friends. [Cheers]. 

While speaking of the attacks of this administra- 
tion on state rights, I should not do my duty if I 
omitted to notice the outrage recently perpetrated 
on the most sacred right of the state and people of 
New Jersey. By the constitution of the United 
States, New Jersey like the other states is entitled 
to have acertain quota of representatives in con- 
eress: and she chooses them tn their various dis- 
tricts in the manner she thinks fit. The right to 
have a specific number of representatives is a state 
right under the constitution. Under the constitu- 


any state, are entitled to take their seats upon the 
floor of that’house and to*hold them until disturbed 
by proof preferred on general petition. That this 
is 80, must be apparent from the fact’ that these’ 
members who voted them out of their seats possess 
no better or other means of proving their own right} 
to sitand to vote on that question, than that held 
by any one of those whothey exclude.. Were there 
other states situated precisely in this respect as New 
Jersey, would it not be as fair for the New Jersey 
members to vote these representatives out of the 
representative hall as it was for them to vote her’s 
out? That I think is Virginia law—it-is ‘at beast: 
plantation law, and that is very good law—That 
until the house is organized, he who has the evi- 
dence of his return asa representative elected by. 
the people of his district, is entitled to take his seat. 
But the representatives of New Jersey, with their 
evidence in their hand, were voted out of their 
seats—their competitors, while the evidence was 
still under examination, were voted in; and imme- 
diately gave their complacent votes for the sub- 
treasury bill. — , | 

Gentlemen, I cannot forget'where Iam. I can- 
not forget how often you have heard these subjects 
discussed by far abler hands’ than mine, (cries of no, 
no—none more able—go on, goon.) I will not far- 
ther dwell upon these topics. The time has come 
when the pe lic mind is nearly made up—and are 
very shortly about to settle these questions, together 
with the prosperity of the country for many years 
tocome. (Cheers.) Iam only desirous of keep- 
ing myself to the line of remark with which I com- 
menced. I say then that the enemy has been driven 
to his last citadel. He takes to’himself a popular 
name, while beneath its cover he fires all his abuse 
upon his adversaries. That seems to be his chief 
mode of warfare. If you ask him what are his pre- 
tensions to the honors and the confidenee of the 
country, his answer is, “I am a democrat,” But 
are you not in arms against Mr. Poinsett’s bill? The 
answer still is “I am a democrat, and support all the 
measures of this democratic administration.” Yes; 
but what is that? “I am a democrat.” But do you 
approve of the turning out of the members from New 
Jersey? ‘Oh yes, because the words are written on 
our banner (words actually placed on one of the 
administration tiags in a procession in Ohio,) “de- 
mocracy scorns the broad seal of New Jersey.” 

My friends, I only desire that the professions and 
principles of this adivinistration may be examined. 
We are coming to those times ‘when mere profes- 
sions can no longer deceive. Virginia has once been 
deceived by them—but that day is past, times are 
coming—they are I trust, just at hand—when that 
distinguished son of Virginia, that eminent and pa- 
triotic citizen, who has been put in nomination for 
the chief executive office under this government 
will be elected by the unbought, unconstrained suf- 
fraye of his countrymen. [Cheers.] To that event 
I look forward with as much certainty as to the du- 
ration of his life—[immense cheering. ] 

My acquaintance with the feelings and sentiments 
of the north has been extensive; and I believe that 
from Pennsylvania, east, N. Jersey, New York, and 
the whole of New England, with the solitary excep- 
tion probably of New Hampshire—I say, I have not 
a doubt that the whole country will go for the elec- 
tion of Willian Henry Harrison, for the presidency. 
[Cheering.] Of my.native state. New Hampshire, 
l always speak with respect. TI believe that the ve- 
ry foundation of her granite hills begin to shake; 
[Cheers,] indeed my only fear for her is, that she 
will come into the great family of her sister states, 
only when her aid is no longer needed.—[ Laughter 
and cheers.] : 

Fellow citizens: We are on a great march to the 
triumphant victory of the principles of liberty over 
executive power. If we do not accomplish it, the 
future, I own, appears to me full of darkness and of 
doubt. If the Ainerican people shall sanction the 
course and the principles of this adininistration, I 
for one, though I have been thought hitherto of ra- 
ther a sanguine temperament, shall begin not a little 
to despair of the republic. But I will not despair of 
it. The public mind is aroused; men are beginning 
to think for themselves, and when they do this they 
are not far from aright decision. There is now an 
attempt on the part of the administration, who seem 
beginning at length to fear for the perpetuity of their 
power to excite a feeling of acrimony and bitterness 
among neighbors. Have you not seen this, particu- 
larly of late in the administration papers? Be above 
it. [Cries of “we will, we are,” mingled with 





tional guaranty ef this right, New Jersey sends up 
to the house of representatives her proper number 
of men. Now J say that, by universal principles, | 
eiihicngh eongress be the judge in the last resort of | 


the election return and qualification of her own |argue the great questions of the day, and to see if 
iembers, those who bring in their hand the pre- | they can give good and solid reasons, why there 
scribed evidence of their election, by the people of }should not be a change. Yes a change. [| said 


cheering.} Tell your neighbors that we are all em- 
barked in one cause, and that we must sink or swim 
together. Invite them, not in a taunting, but ina 
venerons ard a temperate spirit, to come forth and 


nt, 





when I was in Baltimore, and I repeat it here, the 
cry, the universal cry is for a change. (Cheers. ] 
However well many may think of the motives anj 
designs of the existing administration, they see it 
has not succeeded in securing the well-being of the 
country, and they are for a change. Let us revile 
noboily—let us repel nobody. They desire but light; 
let us give it to them. Let us discuss with modera. 
tion and coolness, the great topics of public policy, 
and endeavor to bring all men of American keart 
and feeling into what I sincerely believe to be the 
trae American cause. How:shall I—Oh! how shail 
I—express to you my sense of the obligation which 
rests upon this generation to preserve from destruc. 
tion our free and happy republican institutions?— 
Who shall bring dissensions among us? Are we 
not together under one common governinent, to ob 
tain which the blood of your fathers and of mine was 

oured out together in the same hard-fought fields? 

ay—does imagination itself, in its highest: flight, 
suggest any thing in the form of political institutions 
for which you would exchange these dearly-bought 
institutions of our own? [Shouts of ‘‘No, no, no!’’] 
For my part, havirg now arrived at that period of 
life when we begin to reflect upon the past, I love 
to draw around me in thought, those pure and glo- 
rious spirits who acheived ourrevolution. I cannot 
find a deeper or more fervent sentiment in my heart, 
than that these precious institutions and liberties 
which we enjoy may be transmitted unimpaired to 
the latest posterity—that they may terminate only 
with the termination of ail things earthly—when the 
world itself shall terminate— 


When rapt in flames the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below. 


Addresses of Messrs. Websier, Leigh, Barbour and 
Lyons, to the ladies assembled at the log cabin. 
Mr. Webster addressed the interesting auditory 

collectec before him, nearly in the following terms: 


Lapies: I am very sure I owe the pleasure 1 now 
enjoy to your kind disposition, which has given me 
the opportunity to present my thanks and my re- 
spects to you thus collectively, since the shortness 
of my stay in the city does not allow me the ned 
ness of calling upon you severally and individually. 
And, in the first place, I wish to express to you my 
deep and hearty thanks, as I have endeavored to do 
to your fathers, your husbands and your brothers, 
for the unbounded hogpitality I have received ever 
since I came among you. It is registered, I assure 
you, on a grateful heart in characters of an. endu- 
ring nature. The rough contest of the political 
world are not suited to the dignity and to the deli- 
cacy of your sex: but you posses the intelligence 
to know how much of that happiness which you 
are entitled to hope for, both for yourselves and for 
your children, depends on the right administration 
of good government, and a proper tone of public 
morals. That isasubject on which the moral per- 
ceptions of women are both quicker and juster than 
those of the othersex. I do not now speak of that 
adininistration of governinent whose object is meze- 
ly the protection of industry, the preservation of 
civil liberty and the securing to enterprise its due 
reward. I speak of government in a somewhat 
higher point of view. We live in an age distin- 
guished for great benevolent exertion, in which the 
affluent are consecrating the means they possess by 
endowing colleges and acadamies, by uniting to 
build churches and support the cause of religion, 
and by establishing atheneums, lyceums, and all 
the other modes of popular instruction. ' Thisis all 
well; it is admirable; it augurs well for the prospect 
of ensuing generations. But I have sometimes 
thought that there is a point of view in which go- 
vernment is to be considered—I mean in its power 
and its duty, to augment the morals of the commn- 
nity and to inspire it with just sentiments of reli- 
gion, which is too often overlooked. A popular go- 
vernment is more powerful than any other induence 
(and I have sometimes feared than all other infin- 
ences put together) in itsaction on the morals of the 
community for good or for evil. Its example, its 
tone, whether of respect or of disrespect to moral 
obligation, is most important to human happiness; 
because it is amongst those things which most affect 
the political morals of mankind, and hence their 
general moralsalso, I advert to this, because there 
has been put forth in modern times the false maxim 
that there is one morality for politics and another 
morality for other things; that in their political con- 
duct to their opponents, men may say and do that 
which they would pever think of saying or doing 
in the personal relations of private life. There has 
been openly announced a maxim which I consider 
as the very concrete of false morality, which de- 
clares that ‘‘all is fairin politics.”” Ifa man spexks 
falsely or caluimuiously of bis neighbor, and is re- 
proached for the offence, the ready excuse is this, 





it was in relation to public and political matters—I! 
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cherished no personal ill-will whatever against that 
individual, but quite the contrary; I spoke of my 
adversary merely as a political man. In my opinion, 
the day ig coming when falsehood will stand for 
falsehood, and calumny will be treated as a breach 
of the cowmandment, whether it be comsnitted 
olitically or in the concerns of private life. Tt is 
y the promulgation of sound morals in the com- 
wnunity, and more especially by the training and 
instruction of the young that woman performs her 
rt towards the preservation of a free government. 
tis now generally admitted that public liberty, the 
rpetuity of a free constitution, rests on the virtue 
and intelligence of the community which enjoys it. 
How is that virtue to be inspired? and how is that 
intelligence to be communicated? Bonaparte once 
asked madame de Stae! in what manner he could 
most promote the happiness of France. Herreply 
js full of political wisdom. She said, “instruct the 
mothers of the French people:”” Because the mo- 
thers are the affectionate and the effective teachers 
of the human race. The mother begins this pro- 
cess of training with the infant in her arms. It is 
she who directs, so to speak, its first mental and 
spiritual pulsations. She conducts it along the im- 
ressible years of childhood and‘of youth; and hopes 
to deliver itto the rough contest and tumultuous 
scenes of life, arined by those good principles which 
her child has first received from materral care and 
love. 

If we draw within the circle of our contempla- 
tion the mothers of acivilized nation, what do we 
see? We behold so many artificers working, not 
on frail and perishable matter, but on the immortal 
mind, moulding and fashioning beings who are to 
exist forever. We applaud the artists whose skill 
and genious presents the mimic man upon the can- 
vass—we adinire and celebrate the sculptor who 
works out that same image in endaring marble— 
but how insignificant are these achievements though 
the highest and the fairest in all the departments 
of art, in comparison with the great vocation of 
human mothers! They: work not upon the canvass 
that shall fail, or the marble that shall crumble into 
dust—but upon mind, upon spirit, which is to last 
forever, and which is to bear, for good or for evil, 
throughout its duration, the impress of a mother’s 
plastic hand. 

I have already expressed the opinion, whick all 
allow to be correct, that our security for the dura- 
tion of the free institutions which bless ourcountry, 
depends upon the habits of virtue and the preva- 
lence of knowledge and of education. Knowledge 
does not compromise all which is contained in the 
larger term of education. The feelings are to be 
disciplined—the passions are to be restrained—true 
and worthy motives are to be inspired—a profound 


religious feeling is to be instilled, and pure morality 


inculcated under ail circumstances. All this is com- 
prised in education. Mothers who are faithful to 
this great duty, will tell their children that neither 
in political nor in any other concerns of life, can 
man ever withdraw himself from the perpetual oebli- 
gations of conscience and of duty; that in every act, 
whether public or private, he incurs a just respon- 
sibility; and that in no condition is he warranted in 
trifling with important rightsand obligations. They 
will impress upon their children the truth, that the 
exercise of the elective franchise is a social duty, of 
as solemn a nature as man can be called to perform; 
that a man may not innocently trifle with his vote; 
that every free elector is a trustee as well for others 
as himself; and that every man and every measure 
he supports, has an important bearing on the inte- 
rests of others as well as on his own. It is in the 
inculcation of high and pure morals, such as these, 
that in a free republic, woman performs her sacred 
duty, and fulfils her destiny. The French, as you 
know, are remarkable for their fondness for senten- 
tious phrases, in which inuch meaning is condensed 
into a small space. i noticed lately, on the title 
page of one of the books of popular instruction in 
France, this motto: “pourinstruction on the heads 
of the people; you owe them that baptism.” And 
certainly, if there be any duty which may be de- 
scribed by a reference to that great institute of re- 
ligion, a duty approaching it in importance, perhaps 
next to it in obligation, it is this. 

I know you hardly expect me to address you on 
the popular political topics of the day. You read 
enough—you hear quite enough on those subjects. 
You expect me only to meet you, and to tender my 
profound thanks for this marked proof of your re- 
gard, and will kindly receive the assurances with 
which I tender to vou. on parting, my alfectionaie 
respects and best wishes. 

Mr. Webster having resumed his seat— 

James BArsounr, esq. the president of the con- 
Vention, rose to give notice that the meeting would 
then be adjourned to the capitol square, when the 
call for some remarks from him became so loud aad 


imperative, that he relinquished his original design, 
and consented to address, for afew moment, the | 
ladies assetnbled. He said: 

Lapizs: I tender to you my profoundest thanks | 
for the very Ifgh compliment which in your good- | 
ness you have bestowed upon me, in the very un- | 
expected call I have now received. Nothing, cer- 
tainly, could have been more unexpected on my 
part. There are a thousand reasons why I, above 
all, should not have been called out upon the present 
occasion. One will be sufficient: after what you 
have heard from the lips of the highly distinguished 
gentleman who has just resumed his seat, every 
one must be satisfied that any thing from me will be 
calculated, instead of rendering - any service to the 
cause, only to weaken the impression which cannot 
but have been made by one of those bursts of elo- 
quence which are the peculiar perogative of supe- 
rior genius. What can I add to what has deen al. 
ready so well spoken? In my plain old-fashioned 
way, I should rejoice to proclaim to you the deep 
gratification I have experienced whereverI have re- 
cently gone in seeing the ladies every where coming 
out, to countenance, by their presence and smiles, 
those assemblages of the rougher sex, which, in 
throngs, are gathering throughout the length and 
breadth of this land—all animated with the one 
huly purpose of redeeming froin destruction those 
liberties earned for us by our fathers, which are 
equally dear to woman as to man, and which she, 
with us, is equally bound to transmit untarnished 
to our children for ages to come. I hail this with 
joy, as a happy omen and guarantee of our success. 
I have heard that Mr. Van Buren lately said toa 
gentleman, with whose vocation he happened not 
be acquainted—“I understand that all the lawyers 
and all the clergy are against me.” Now, if both 
saint and sinner, and all the ladies, too, are against 
Mr. Van Buren, what prospect can he possibly have 
of success? (Laughter.) 

I entirely accord with the views which have been 
so eloquently expressed by the gentleinan who bas 
addressed you, ‘Albeit unus’d to the melting 
mood,” I found, whilst he was expressing them, the 
tears involuntarily stealing down my cheeks, aud I 
ain persuaded that the heart of every lady here pre- 
sent more than responded to my own. You will 
not suspect me, especially at my time of life, of any 
such design as flattery. 1 never was remarkable for 
that propensity in other days; and now you will all 
readily admit that it is totally out of the question. 
(Laughter.) But I have proclaimed it when you 
were not present, and if I say it now, you will not 
infer that I suppose the female heart isto be affected 
by that. paltry flattery which you sometimes have 
to deal with. No: while the pitiful flatterer hugs 
himself in the persuasion that he is prevailing with 
you by such arts, although from your exceeding po- 
liteness, you may be induced to conceal your feel- 
ings, I am sure, did you utter them, they would be 
expressive only of contempt. But I have said, 
when you were not present, that I did verily believe, 
if the liberty of this country is to be saved, we shall 
owe its salvation to the virtuous women of America. 
It is they, after all, who must turn away the sword 
of the destroyer. As my distinguished friend has 
so well said, it is you who take the infant in your 
arins, and commence the training of the future man. 
Your part is perfect—all the evils he afterwards ac- 
quires is fiom us—you have no share init. And, 
in contemplating the gratifying spectacle to which I 
have already alluded, I have indulged the pleasing 
hope, not only that you would work out our own 
deliverance froin the danger .now impending, but 
that you will lay a deep foundation in the minds of 
the youth now igre ¢ to manhood, of such principles 
as shall secure and perpetuate our freedom: The 
women of America have presented examples worthy 
to stand in history by the side of the Greek and the 
Roman iwnothers, which its pages have rendered im- 
mortal. You have, in substance, often repeated 
the famous injunction of the Lacedemonian mo- 
ther, who presented a shield to her son, just going 
into battle for the first time, with these words— 
“Take this, my son; return home with it or upon 
it.” 

Ladies: I have been induced to say thus much, 
because the command to speak came froin a quarter 
which will always be sovereign with ne. [I shall 
treasure up the memory of that command as one of 
the most pleasing incidents of my life, and shall 





public speaking; but it is the first time I ever had 
to face such an audience, and I feel, I confess, some- 

what embarrassed as to what I shall say to you.— 

In a certain very orthodox paper, with which most 

of us are acquamted, I have seen it stafed, that I 

have been deputed, by Tippecanoe club, No. 1, to 

go to Massachusetts and there: to negotiate a mar- 

riage between the states of Massachusetts and Vir- 

ginia. I declare to you, that I had not been before 

apprized of thia duty’s having been imposed upon 

me, and | will venture to affirm that the honorable 

gentleman from Massachusetts had as little kuow- 

ledge of itas I. Nevertheless, if such a marriage 

was to take place, I should be very lappy to have 

iny share in the matter, But, according to our usnal 

views, both states are equatly female, and before a 

inarriage could take place between thei, it would 

be necessary that one should be acknowledged as 

the husband and the other as the wife. Now as you 

all know me to be a very zealous Virginian, I should 

insist that Virginia should have the supremacy: and 

understanding something of the holy matrimonial 
relation, as it exists in Virginia, and especiaily on 

Shockoe Hill, it is very natural I should, therefore, 

insist that Virginia be the bride and Massachusetts 

the bridegroom, (a laugh)—but whenever it came 

to that point, depend upon it, I should have a very 

serious contest with the gentleman from Massachu- 

setts: and he would be quite right; for if he should 

not do his best to make Massachusetts the bride, he 

would bring an old house upon his head when he 

got home—(much laughter)—for I am well assur- 
ed, the same devotion to the best pait of God’s cre- 

ation exists there wh.ch obtains here. But the me- 
taphor was rather an unfortunate one; for the mar- 
riage, or rather the sisterhood of the two states, is 
no! to be formed; it already exists—having been 

formed in the days of the revolution. The mothers 

of Massachusetts sent their husbands, their brothers 
and their sons, and the mothers of Virginia sent 
theirs—to mingle their blood on whatever fields 

the battles of freedom were to be fought. But, 
more: the holy union has already been established 

by the God of Heaven, who hath made us both of 
one blood; and we acknowledge the tie with plea- 

sure, and with pride. And now let me rewind you 
of a fact not inappropriate to the subject:—When 
Cornwallis invaded Virginia, general Washington 
deputed the then youthful Lafayette to maintain 
the military power of the state, (all her own troops 
having been sent to the Carolinas under Green); 
and with him he sent two New England regiments, 
who got as far as Baltimore almost without cloth- 
ing. ‘The ladies of Baltimore immediately volun- 
teered and clothed those two Yankee regiments, 
with which Lafayette undertook to do battle against 
the enemies of Virginia; and he did do battle with 
them till they were beaten. So that to the ladies of 
Baltimore, we owe, at least, all the success of La- 
fayette, and ultimately the glorious triumplt at 
Yorktown. Keep this example before your eyes, 
and your fathers, brothers and husbands will bless 
you; and, moreoyer, the blessing of Almighty God 
will be upon your heads. ‘ 

Mr. Lyons was next called upon, and responded 
in a few words, modestly professing his inability 
for the task after the addresses of the distinguished 
gentlemen who had preceded him; he would only, 
inthe name of every whig in Virginia, return to 
the ladies the most profound thanks. Alluding to 
the sentiment expressed by governor Barbour, that 
the countenance extended by the ladies was a means 
and w guaranty of success—he observed that, with 
whig mothers there must be whig sons and whig 
daughters: with whig daughters there would be whig 
sweethearts. Give me these, said Mr. L. anda 
great whig family is formed at once, which must 
be irresistible. Cheered by the smiles of beanty, 
and guarded by the shield of female purity, how 
could they do otherwise than conquer? The Lace- 
demonian spirit had not departed: it still survived 
in Virginia. To that spirit all must do homage. 

The meeting was then adjourned to the square in 
front of the capital. 

The Whig of the 8th says:—*This brilliant affair 
has come and gone—or, rather it has adjourned, for 
inany of the delegates still linger in the city, as though 
loth to sunder the tie which linked them to so much 
rare political enthusiasin and social enjoyment.— 
The convention adjourned yesterday, after a three 
day’s session, and the bulk of its members are speed- 





never think of it but with gratitude and pride. 
The call having proved so effectual in the case 
of gov. Barbour, it was, immediately on his taking 
his seat, renewed for Mr. Leigh; who, not fo be 
outdone in gallantry aad subinission to the express- 





\hesitation, and proceeded to address the meeting ; mark, that it had exceeded ali 
| nearly <s- follows: A eit | te | . yo 
My fair countrywomen: i Have in the course of, ' the delicious excitement, and joyous enthusiasm of 








ed wishes ef a female auditory, responded, without | 





ing homeward to spread abroad among their neigh- 
| bors that holy enthasiasm which they here received 
| and imparted, by mingling with their whig friends 


| froin every section of the state. 

| “The convention bas been all and more than any 

; * ; ae E 
one antic atod t » ft! ett r Van) ? 
ne anti pare a. it was tie hOPC Of universal Pee 

expectation, both as 

t¢ ri ttm kh re “ponoria! ae tc “ 

| to rhe numbers, respectability of the concourse, and 

oncourse, 


now, a pretty long life, been not a little used to} the occasion.” 
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CHRONICLE. 
Avexanpria, D.C. The vote on the question of the 
retrocession of the town and county of Alexandria to 
the state of Virginia was taken on ‘Tuesday, and was 
Jargely in favor of that measure. 


fEnonavtic experience. The Pennsylyanian says: 
“The statement of Mr. Wise, the #ronaut, if it be a 
fact, is a curious one. It is well known that almost 
every one on looking down from a great height feels 
affected by vertigo—giddiness of the head—and a sen- 
sation of sickening insecurity. But he avers, {rom re- 
peated experience, that this only occurs when the in- 
dividual is sitting or standing upon something connected 
with the ground, even if it be only by a rope, or any 
other slight communication with the earth. But that 
entirely isolated from the earth, no such feeling or sen- 
sation can be experienced.” | 


Bank or THE Unrrep States or Pa. Shares at New 
York 63.633; at Philadelphia 655466. 


Bunker Hitt monument. 1t is stated in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, that it is probable a contract will 
soon be entered into for the completion of the monu- 
ment. A contractor is ready to enter into an engage- 
ment to complete it for $43,800. ‘This is exclusive of 
the grading of the grounds and the erection of a suita- 
ble fence; Cesiden which there is a debt from the asso- 
ciation for money borrowed some years ago, amounting 
to over $5,000 with interest, which swells the amount 
to about $7,000, making the sum requisite for the com- 
pletion nearly $60,000, ae 

For effecting this object, the present and anticipated 

resources are the following: The funds in hands of the 
treasurer, the president and the treasurer of the me- 
chanic association, together with the subscriptions of 
sundry individuals, are more than equal to the amount 
‘of the debt. The nett proceeds of the fair, including 
several contributions, exceed $30,000. In addition, two 
genilemen are ready to pay over $10,000, as soon as it 
shall appear that the conditions of these munificent do- 
nations are complied with. This will, no doubt, be 
accomplished in a few days, making fae sum available 
for the completion of the work $50,000. 


Cass. The first seen in Boston, made its appear- 
ance on the 6th inst. 


Carico printing. A friend who possesses an exten- 
sive correspondence, has collected the following facts, 
which we are permitted to lay before our readers: 


Cotton goods pwinted in the United States per annum. 

States. Fact’s. Yds. pr.an. Av. val. ‘Tot. value. 
New Hampshire 2 5,546,667 13 cts. $721,066 
Massachusetts 10 38,162,667 ‘“ 4,831,146 


Rhode Island 9 26,624,000 . 3,461,220 
Connecticut (none) 

New York | 7 12,202,667 Q9cts. —_—‘1,098,240 
New Jersey 2 6,101,334 * 549,128 
Pennsylvania 4 98,874,667 “ 798,720 
Maryland 2 2,600,000 8 cts. 208,000 








36 100,112 002 f th oF aa 
There are no print works in any of the other states. 
? ? [N. Y. Jour. Com. 


CanaL Touts. The emount received for tolls on the 
New York state canals, during the first week in Oc- 
tober, 1s seventy-four thousand eight hundred and nine- 
iy-nine doliars-and four cents. 


CattrLe. 1,000 head in the Baltimore market on the 
13th inst. of which 400 sold at from $2 25 to $3 00 per 
100 Ibs. 


Corron. At New York prices unchanged. 

At Savannah, prices decline § to § cent. Sales on the 
9th 332 bales at TalO}. 

At Mobile 8$a10} nearly all new crop. 

Cotton crops. ‘The total cotton crup of the United 
States for the year ending 30ih September, 1840, is 
2,177,835 bales, on jiicreaee ont year over last of 
817,303 bales, and showing the largest cotton crop 
ever raised in the United States, by nearly 400,000 
bales. 


Deatus during the week ending the 10th instant: 

At Philadelphia 72, of which 26 were under 2 years. 

At Baltimore 51, of which 10 were under 2 years of 
age, and 7 were colored, all free. 


Excnanes at New York on England has gone up 
to 109; on Philadelphia 3{; Balumore 1ja2; Rick- 
mond, Norfolk, and Raleigh 3234; Charleston 13; Au- 
gusta 4$a5; Macon 9al0; New Orleans 21; Louisville 
and Cincinnati 5506. 

Fiour in New York, Genesse and Michigan $4 81 
a$4 83. 

At Philadelphia. Inspections for the quarter ending 
30th Sept. 





Sd qr. 1840. 1839. 
Wheat flour—superfine, bbls. 100,130 58,703 
a o hf. bbls. 2,323 1,980 
“ fine and con’d bbls. 10,494 5,728 
of middlings 707 95 
equal to bbls. shyt wot 
Rye flour— _ bbls. 10,02 
ew et ae 
Corn meal— s. 29: 2 78% 
mies Condemned 33 121 
$6 hhds. 1,422 1,607 
([Com. List. 


At Richmond $5 25. 
At Savannah. For Howard st. $6 25a6 50. 
At Cincinnati on the 7th, $3 374. 


The amount of flour exported from Quebec this sea- 
son, is 131,552 bbls. against 45,427 bbls. last season. 

At Rochester flour had declined to $4; wheat 75 cts. 
oats 22a25; corn 42a47. 


THE FISHERIES. It is stated in the Yarmouth Regis- 
ter, that there has been a falling off in the fisheries, 
this year. Of the mackerel fishermen very few have 
made good voyages. ‘The quantity of cod taken is less 
than last year, by one-third. 


as on deposite in the banks of that city, much of which 
is waiting for desirable investment. 


Lrseria has a population of 4,500 American colo- 
nists, and 30,000 natives. It has nine settlements or 
towns; the two most distant being 300 miles apart, on 
the sea coast—the others at various distances, inter- 
mediate. Its territory, procured by purchase, contains 
nearly 000 acres of land, and other large tracts 
can be easily obtained of the native owners in the 
same way. The government is moddled after our 
own. and is purely republican—administered almost 
wholly by colored people. Agriculture is thriving and 
greatly extending. Four printing presses are in ope- 
ration. ‘I'wenty-one churches are organized, some of 
them composed of native converts. More than 30 or- 
dained iministers are engaged in religious teaching.— 
Many Sabbath schools are regularly attended. A 
on the whole, the colony never appeared better than 
now, nor so entirely attractive to its friends on the 
ground of its great usefulness. (Presbyterian. - 


Mosite. Atan election in Mobile on the 5th inst. 
for aldermen of the middle and north wards, Mr. A. 
L. Coan was elected in the former without opposition, 
and Messrs. Redwood and Jude in the latter by about 
30 majority. The successful candidates were all 
whigs. 

Corin G. Newcomee. This case,in which the pri- 
soner is charged with having embezzled some $60,000 
from the funds of the Manhattan bank, of which he 
was first teller, was set down for trialon Monday, but 
the ‘district attorney intimated that he was not pre- 
pared to move in itin consequence of a misnomer in 
the indictment, which we understood to be in stating 
the funds to have belonged to the “Manhattan Banking 
company,” whereas it should be the “Manhattan com- 

any,” under which title they are incorporated, the 
Coatine part having been subsequently adopted, under 
a special clause in the act. 
essrs. Maxwelland J. T. Brady, counsel for the 
prisoner, both addressed the court, and contended 


charged as from the consul’s own showing, the court 
could not hold him under the present indictment, but 
that it was necessary another should be found by the 
grand jury. 3 

The court admitted the necessity of a new indict- 
ment. but refused to entertain the motion for discharge 
of bail. The case therefore went off, but will in all 
probability be tried during the present term of the court. 

[N. Y. Exp, 


Ow tTRave. The New York Sun.states that during 
the month of September, there arrived at the various 
orts of the United States, ten ships,one bark, four 
rigs and a schooner, engaged in the whale trade.— 
They brought 12,580 bbls. whale oil. Within the last 
three months $240,000 worth of whale oil has been 
exported from New Bedford at a good profit, to the 
= sate of Europe, and $70,000 of sperm oil to Great 
ritain. 


Raw, RoADs IN THE Unirep Srares. There are 
2,274 miles of rail roads now in operation, and about 
an equal number of miles under construction. 


A REVOLUTIONARY HERO GONE. WILLIAM PEARCE, 
of Boston, one of the few remaining survivors of the 
celebrated tea party, died in that city on Saturday mori- 
ing last, aged 96 years. 

Another revolutionary hero gone! Died on the 29th 
of August, at the residerice of his son, major S. Cooper, 
of the United States army, near /uexandria, D. C. ma- 
jor Samus. Coorgs, seiuor, in the 84th year of his age, 
after scveral years of suffering which he bore with 
Christian resignation and fortitude. The deceased 
was an Officer of tae Amencan army during our memo- 
rable struggle for independence, and was an active.par- 
ticipater in the trials as well asthe glories of that event- 
ful period. He was a witness at the famous tea affair 
in Boston, his native place—was in the battles ot Bun- 
ker Hill, Monmouth, Brandywine, as well as most of 
the other important ones.of the revolutionary war. No 
greater meed of praise could be. offered to his memo- 
ry in this brief notice than that of his having posses- 
sed the friendship and confidence of his adored chiefs, 
Washington and Lafayette. 

[Alex. Gazette, Sept. 1. 

SHOVEL MANUFACTURE. Oliver Ames, of West 
Bridgewater, Mass. commenced life by making a do- 
zen shovels, which he took to market in a wagon.— 
He now owns three extensive factories at” Easton, 
Braintree and West Bridgewater—employs 60 work- 
inen, and has four teams to carry his shovels to mar- 
ket. His profits are twenty thousand dollars annually. 





At Alerandria. Inspections during the quarter end- 
ing 30ih Sept. 6,190 bbls. 374 half bbis. 


_Smacy Pox. Mr. Grout, a missionary of the Ame- 
rican board, writes from Cape Town, South Africa, 


ing dreadfully there. 


: persons had already had it, of whom about 2,000 had & 
Ai Mobile $6}a64 for western and $7 for Baltimore. | d 


Funps. The N. Y. Courier estitnates $12,000,000 | Pik 


that under those circumstances, his bai! should be dis-’ 





= ——_> 
under date of May 27th, that the small pox was rap. 
It was believed that ten thousang 


ied. 


Srecte. 
$240,000. 
A company of traders, under the command of M;. 
G. Trestoe, on the 11th ult. arrived at Independence, 


Missouri, with $60,000 in specie. 

SreampoaT. The steamboat Pike was lost a few 
days since in descending the Mississippi two miles 
from Alton, by coming into collision with the steam. 
boat Fayetté. The bow of the Fayette struck the 


The packet*Roan to Havre, took oy 


ike amidship, tearing her_almost in two parts and 


sinking her immediately. Seven persons are known 
to be lost, and it was suspected that many more are 
yet to be accounted for. [N. O. Bee, 


Steamers. The Great Western left N. York on 
the 10th inst. for Bristol. She took 97 passengers and 
about $200,000 in specie—also remitiances to meet 
the interest on the Alabama bonds. 

The steam ship New York, Wright, sailed from N. 
York on Tuesday for Havana, via Charleston with 
upwards of sixty passengers. 


Steam Navigs. While America is yet sleeping, 
France as well as England has awakened to the ne. 
cessily of organizing a steam navy. Louis Phillippe 
has sanctioned an ordinance appropriating nearly six 
millions of dollars for steam packets from Havre to 
New York; from Bordeaux and Marseilles to Havana; 
from St. Nazaire to Rio Janeiro, and three secondary 
lines to Mexico, Central America and Buenos Ayres. 
The arrangements comprise 14 ships of 450 horse 
power each, and 4 of 220. 


All these steam ships are to be men-of-war. Eng: 
land, too, assigns her naval officers to the command 
of her mercantile steamers. Alexander of Russia js 
also aroused to the importance of this subject. All the 
great Huropean powers are aware that when the next 

reat war takes place, that nation which ean bring 
into action the most_powerful steam ships will be mis- 
tress of the seas. e steam frigate, by the facilities 
which it possesses for attack, and changing it at plea- 
sure; of advancing and retreating at will; of turning 
to its own benefit the circumstances of wind and tide 
which embarrass its adversary; and applying its super- 
fluous power to those most destructive of all weapons, 
steam cannon, can annihilate a fleet of vessels whic) 
depend on the ee ser of the elements. Nations 
which aspire to rank as first powers, must be constaut- 
ly increasing their steamers to keep pace with their 
rivals; and perhaps the final effect may be that the 
means of warlike destruction will become so over. 
whelming, that the nations of the world conscious that 
a single defeat would be utter ruin, will refrain from 
playing so hazardous a game; and thus, paradoxical as 
it may seem, the increase of the destructive power of 
war may preserve universal peace. [New Yorker. 


STEAM PACKET LINE. The Richmond (Va.) Com- 
piler says: A letter received here states that the mer- 
chants of Bremen, Germany, have projected a steam 
packet line between their city and New York. The 
vessels are to be 1,000 tons burthen each. Upwards 
of $100,000 has been subscribed on the 1st September. 


Toxacco. Richmond, October 13. Lugs 3} to 4} for 
common; good weights 4343; leaf, common 5} to 6; 
middlings 7a8 good 8jal0. ; 

At Baltimore. The prices of the commoner and 
middling qualitiesare ashade better. The receipts of 
bay and yellow, as also the finer qualities of all descrip- 
tions are limited, and prices fully maintained. Inferior 
at $4; common $4 50; ordinary $5; fair $5 50; good 
$6; good leafy $6 50; fine leafy red, suitable for segars, 
from $10a$15; and up country bay and yellow at from 
$8914. 

The crop of Ohio is now nearly all in market, and 
the receipts fal] off materially trom former reports. _In- 
ferior and common at $4a$4 50; middling $5; good 
$5 50; fine red and wrappery $8a12; and fine yellow 
at $7 50a10. No transactions in Ohio this week, hol: 
ders asking an advance on these rates. Very litle 
Virginia in market—$8al4 for prime. Kentucky is in 
demand at former rates, viz: $8a9 for good shipping; 
and $Sa12 for segar leaf. ‘The inspections for the week 
comprise 679 hhds. Maryland; 35 Kentucky; 235 
Ohio; and 24 Virginia—total 973, -  - 


WESTERN WATERS. ~The Ohio at Louisville on the 
6th inst. 3 feet 9 inchés, in the channel. The Cumber- 
land on the 2d was upto 7 feet on the Harpeth shoals. 


Waeat. Prices in the Baltimore market remai! 
the same. Maryland and Virginia red 95 a $1 00. 
Pennsylvania prime red $1 05; white $1 07. ; 

At Richmond, $1 00 to $1 10 for red, and $1 19 
for white. 


Wimineton, Det. At the corporation election on 
the 13th, the sollowing was the result: 
For city council, 


Van Buren. Whig. 
William Seal, 500 A. Hollingsworth, 451 
Enoch Moore, 503 Elisha Huxley; 481 
Joseph C. Seeds, 501 Samuel Busy, 483 
Allen Thompson, 504 George Craig, 454 
Treasurer. ; 
Henry Hicks, 489 John Hagany, 490 
Assessor. / 
John B. Lewis, 498 Wilson Peirson, 489 


FirtTH 








